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Yuletide and You Yuletide may mean the buying or the burning of 

a yule log. It may mean the trimming or the miss- 
ing of a Christmas tree. It may mean the getting or giving of presents. It may 
mean an increased or a depleted bank account. But what does it mean to 
the Lutheran educator? 

The observance of Christmas is a confession of sin. No sin, no Savior. 
We admit the one and accept the other. 

The celebration of Christmas is a profession of faith. We believe that 
Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, has redeemed us from all sin, from 
death, and from the power of the devil. We confidently believe and teach 
that our sins are forgiven for Jesus’ sake. 

Therefore Christmas means hope. Ours is not the despondent, gloomy 
outlook of a material-centered life. The same Jesus who atoned for sin has 
overcome despair. The same Christ who brought forgiveness brings power. 
In His name we may pray and hope for that which is “exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us,” 
Eph. 3:20. 

Christmas conveys Christian courage. A person who is freed from sin, 
filled with faith, powerful in prayer, and happy in hope can be constant 
in courage. 

Therefore the Lutheran educator cherishes Christmas in his heart. For 
him the yule log is ever burning with shining embers, radiating forth the 
warmth of God’s infinite love. To him the verdure of the evergreen Christmas 
tree is but a modest symbol of that everlasting grace of God which replenishes 
him with renewed spiritual vigor on each new day. Christmas is in his heart. 
Christmas motivates his home, his work, his joys. He closes his eyes in 
sleep or in death with the assurance of an eternal Christ-mas in heaven. 
That is Merry Christmas! That is Yuletide for YOU! T.G.S. 
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Genghis or Jesus Genghis Khan was born in the year 1162, the son 

of a ruler of several Mongol tribes. He succeeded 
his father at the age of fourteen. A few favorable alliances and conquests 
made him Khan of the Mongols and Tartars. Genghis professed a divine 
call to conquer the world, an idea which animated his restless Asiatic hordes. 
By 1209 he had pressed beyond the Great Wall of China. In 1215 his armies 
plundered Pekin. Turkistan was invaded in 1218. Bukhara and Samarkand, 
great trade centers, were pillaged and burned. One and a half million men, 
women, and children were butchered when one urban community challenged 
his authority. Seven years of successful subjugation brought him to the 
Dnieper River. In 1225 his armies conquered northwestern China. He had 
carved a crimson empire in the heartland of Eurasia. After eight centuries, 
Genghis Khan, one of the greatest of military leaders in recorded history, 
is all but forgotten. 

More than eleven centuries prior to the birth of Genghis Khan the King 
of Kings appeared in Bethlehem. His mother Mary had few friends and 
less money. Joseph was a poor carpenter. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph fled and 
escaped the horrors of an infant massacre. At the age of twelve Jesus 
astounded the scholars with His wisdom. He preached love —not hate; 
peace — not war; humility — not pride; truth — not lies; understanding — not 
prejudice; life —not death. He shed more light on things both human and 
divine than all the scholars and philosophers combined. His influence is pro- 
found. Jesus’ life and work on earth is the inspiration for many hundreds 
of paintings and musical compositions, thousands of articles and books, and 
millions of sermons and orations. The destiny of the world is in His hands. 
The name of Jesus is indestructible. 

It is Christmas in 1948. The world will probably see Genghis Khans rise 
and fall until the end of days. They can be subdued by the Infant Jesus. 
As the shepherds of old, let us tell the story of the Savior of men. H.G. 


“I Want to Be Like —” We were driving home from a confer- 

ence. Our conversation revolved around 
a discussion aroused by the essayist in the last session of the conference as 
to how we might provide for the fullest possible program of Christian edu- 
cation and training in the congregation, as well as the plea made by the 
president of one of our colleges for supplying promising students to be trained 
as workers in the Church. 

My companion and friend, a pastor of a congregation in one of our 
large metropolitan areas, reminisced about his boyhood days and recalled 
an impression which the pastor who had confirmed him had indelibly stamped 
on his memory. The inspiration which emanated from the pastor's consecra- 
tion, sincerity, and vigor — his whole personality as an emissary of Christ — 
had kindled in the lad the desire to be a worker in the Church, as was his 


) 
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pastor. That same influence, said my friend, had been exerted on other 
boys in the congregation, with the result that this parish furnished more 
students for the synodical preparatory school in the District than in any 
other parish in the area. The cause had not been direct soliciting of these 
students, but rather the expressed desire: “I want to be like our pastor.” 

This observation and our contemplation of it gave rise to the question: 
Is perhaps something missing in our training today? We point with pride 
to the high standard of our schools on all age levels. We have well-trained 
teachers and, generally speaking, adequate equipment. Our schools compare 
favorably with those of the State, and academically our pupils and students 
often surpass those from other schools. Despite all of this, we deplore a 
shortage of workers in the Church, particularly at present in the teaching 
ministry. 

This situation justifies the question: Is there something missing in our 
Christian training? Why do we teachers not succeed in inspiring more of 
our pupils and students with the desire to be like us: either to become 
workers in the Church or, if they are students at our colleges, to go out 
into the field with a zeal and devotion inspired by our example? What is 
missing? 

Self-examination is of vital importance to every teacher. It should cause 
him to realize that his influence upon his pupils or students is not restricted 
to his intellectual capacity, his academic accomplishments, and his ability 
to impart knowledge. As important as these qualifications are for successful 
teaching and training, the inspiring influence which the teacher may exert 
through his personality is the most powerful. The pattern of Mark Hopkins 
and the log comes to mind here. In Christian training we are inspired by 
the example of the Greatest Teacher, who also by the power of His personal 
influence caused fishermen and tax collectors, poor and rich, to forsake all 
and to follow Him—they wanted to be like the Master. Tek 


ethenClo of God  “Inall of its activities to seek the honor 
Seeki g tA and glory of God” is one of the stated 


aims of a Lutheran high school. For the Lutheran elementary school this 
aim has been included under the general objectives in the teaching of Religion 
(“in general, consecrated Christian life which seeks the glory of God and 
the welfare of one’s fellow man in thought, word, and deed”). This aim is 
Scriptural; it is fundamental; it is so grand in its concept that often we do 
not comprehend it. 

“The sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top 
of the mount [Sinai] in the eyes of the Children of Israel” (Ex. 24:17), we 
are told, and this when God gave His Law. When the tabernacle had been 
erected, “the glory of the Lord filled it” (Ex. 40:34). When the Temple of 
Solomon was completed, the glory of the Lord so filled that house of God 
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that the priests could not stand to minister (1 Kings 8:11). Stephen in his 
martyrdom saw the glory of the Lord (Acts 7:55). We, too, are to behold 
the glory of God (2 Cor.3:18). “The heavens declare the glory of God 
(Ps. 19:1). “And the glory of the Lord shone round about” the angels who 
appeared to the shepherds on Bethlehem’s plains (Luke 2:9). 

Our Savior sought the glory of God in all His activities. He could tell 
His heavenly Father in His Sacerdotal Prayer: “I have glorified Thee on 
earth; I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do” (John 17:4). 
He had told His disciples, after the departure of Judas Iscariot: “Now is the 
Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him” (John 13:31). “F ather, 
glorify Thy name” was His plea when the Greeks came to Him (John 12:28). 

He taught us to pray: “Hallowed be Thy name. ... For Thine is the 
glory.” He has promised us: “Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son” (John 14:18). 

It is evident that in His suffering and death as in the very answering of 
our prayers the Savior sought and is seeking the glory of God. His prime 
concern is the glory of God, as the burden of the angels’ song before the 
throne is: “Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might be unto God forever and ever” (Rev. 7:12). 

And so it is the duty of man to glorify God. We are to do that by praise, 
for the Psalmist says: “Ye that fear the Lord, praise Him; all ye the seed of 
Jacob, glorify Him” (Ps. 22:23). We are to glorify God by our good works, 
the fruits of faith. “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father, which is in heaven” (Matt. 5:16); 
“Herein is My Father glorified that ye bear much fruit” (John 15:8). We are 
to glorify God by true unity of faith, as St. Paul writes (Rom. 15:5, 6): “Now 
the God of patience and consolation grant you to be likeminded one toward 
another according to Christ Jesus; that ye may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In teaching, too, we are to seek the glory of God. St. Peter said (1 Pet. 
4:11): “If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister, let him do it as of the ability which God giveth; that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ: to whom be praise and dominion 
forever and ever.” 

“For ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s” (1 Cor. 6:20). 

Let us not lose sight of this objective, to seek the glory of God; let us 
make it the very bedrock of all our teaching and living. C.S.M. 


Educational Orphans While conversing with a man whose opinions 

on matters pertaining to higher education one 
has a right to respect, he expressed the feeling that the Lutheran high schools 
are the “educational orphans” of the Lutheran Church. In making that state- 
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ment he was not referring to the synodically supported institutions. He had 
in mind the non-dormitory urban schools which depend completely on tuition 
fees and provincial support. 

Current trends point in the direction of skyrocketing enrollments in the 
elementary schools. They also point to increasing demands for high school 
and college training. The support which Lutheran churches have given Lu- 
theran elementary schools is an item of laudable record, but it could be and 
should be improved. How about high school and college education? Will 
the members of the Church respond to a need? We love our children. Do 
we love them enough to provide adequately for spiritual maintenance and 
growth when they are at the high school and college age? Shall they be 
orphaned with respect to this phase of their development? 

Current enthusiasm for Christian higher education is a recognized virtue. 
Much cheering adds spice and interest to a contest, but it probably has won 
few football and basketball games. There is no good substitute for hard 
blocking and good tackling, fast passing and accurate shooting. 

An effective program of higher education demands more than niggardly 
financial support. Who is going to provide it? During the past academic 
school year 1,213 of the 2,470 students attending the synodical “prep” schools 
were classified as non-ministerial. Are we to conclude that Synod has assumed 
responsibility for a pattern of Christian general higher education? If it is 
true — fine. Let us give the public a look at the over-all plan, publicize it, 
and give it our support. Something which is costing Synod about $375,000 
annually deserves interpretation. If high schools and colleges for purposes 
of providing a general education are to be provincial projects — fine. Let us 
roll up our sleeves and push. 

The writer does not pretend to know how to provide for the “educational 
orphans.” Sometimes the feeling is generated that individual congregations 
should finance and control elementary schools, the synodical Districts the 
high schools, and General Synod the colleges. Maybe the suggestion is not 
a good one. If you have a better one, write it, and it will be published. 
The orphans are ready for adoption. H.G. 


We Salute Contrary to predictions, which were 


° regarded reliable, the national elec- 
Pegs isa ita oo Laeiti tion has been a victory for President 


Truman. The verdict has been given; the people have spoken. Now the 
minority yields to the majority, and there is no resort to violence as a result 
of disappointments and shattered hopes. The defeated Governor Dewey took 
the lead when he asked the people to unite behind the new President. That 
is the American way. We thank God for it. 

Intelligent citizens will naturally be interested in the interpretations of 
this surprising election result by the various commentators and students of 
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political trends as well as by the face-saving attempts of the radical press. 
Truly democratic American citizens, especially professional men and women, 
will abstain from malicious slander and will show themselves out of sympathy 
with disrespectful besmirching of the character of the people's choice. Chris- 
tians will heed the words of the Apostle to make “supplication, prayers, in- 
tercessions . . . for all that are in authority” and regard them as God's 
ministers. 

The troubled times in which we live should especially move us to give 
the fullest possible support to our new President regardless of political party 
affiliation. We therefore join wholeheartedly in the prayer: “Grant also health 
and prosperity to the President and Congress of the United States .. . and 
endue them with grace to rule after Thy good pleasure, to the maintenance 
of righteousness, and to the hindrance and punishment of wickedness, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 

Lek. 


Try THIs ON YOURSELF 
1. Do I like to teach? Do I feel as tho I am doing something worthwhile? 
Yes No 
2. Do I really like to be with my pupils? 


Yes No — 
8. Can I identify myself with pupils? Do I feel what it is like to be six or 


sixteen? 


Yes __ No 


4. Do I know how to study problems of individual pupils? Do I feel a need 
for applying this skill? 


Yes) ees No as 
5. Can I recognize symptoms of maladjustment in my pupils and in myself? 
Yes _ No 
6. Do I differentiate class instruction to meet the needs of all pupils? 


Yes No 


7. Do I know and make use of all possible school and community resources 
in promoting pupil develontient® 


Yess. No b 
8. Do I share with pupils the responsibilities of planning, executing, and 
evaluating? 
Ves go No 
9. Do I feel secure in my relationships with my administrative superiors? 
Y OS jkare aes No ee 
10. Can I leave problems of school behind and develop interesti lati 
Rts cdl? evelop interesting relations 
Yes ae ING See 


From NEA Journal, October, 1948 


The Teaching Mission of the Church 
on the High School Level 


Cart S. MEYER 


What is Christian secondary edu- 
cation? What are its aims and goals? 
Does our philosophy of education, 
and does our educational practice, 
actually give religion the place and 
emphasis it deserves? 

These and a host of other ques- 
tions might well be asked when we 
consider the role of a functional, 
dynamic program of Christian second- 
ary education among the basic is- 
sues confronting the Church today. 

The pity of it is that Christian 
secondary education is still on the de- 
fensive. To many it must still justify 
itself, even within the Church that 
calls itself “the Teaching Church.” It 
is a marginal activity in the minds 
of many, a luxury, something “nice” 
to have, but not at all essential to the 
welfare and growth of the Church. 
A whole synodical convention will 
endorse high-sounding _ resolutions 
relative to Christian secondary educa- 
tion, instructing boards “to lend 
every possible aid to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of Lutheran 
high schools and, wherever feasible, 
also junior colleges in various sections 
of Synod, subject, however, to the 
limitation that Synod in no wise con- 
tribute from its treasury for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of such high 
schools and junior colleges.” 

On the other hand, we must recog- 
nize that the last decade has seen a 
mighty surge of interest in, and an 
ever-deepening appreciation of, Chris- 
tian secondary education. The “high 
school movement” has been one of 


the pronounced trends within the 
Missouri Synod within recent years. 
The recognition given this movement 
by the Saginaw and Chicago conven- 
tions, the work of the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, the articles in Lu- 
THERAN Epucation, the support of 
the American Lutheran, the discus- 
sions in District conventions, pastors’ 
and teachers’ conferences, all are evi- 
dences of this trend. The opening of 
a new Lutheran high school in Cleve- 
land in 1948, in St. Louis in 1946, in 
Detroit and in Racine, in 1944, the 
formation of high school associations 
in widely scattered centers, the in- 
creasing enrollments at the schools 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, 
and elsewhere, and the campaign for 
new Lutheran high schools by the 
Lutheran High School Association of 
Greater Chicago certainly belie any 
belittlement of the movement. 

The mounting concern for the 
establishment of Lutheran high 
schools, on the one hand, and the 
indifference and unconcern, on the 
other, alike make an examination of 
the issue imperative. 


I 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION? 


First, we must determine what is 
meant by Christian secondary edu- 
cation. That brings us face to face 
with still another question. 

What is education? The answers to 
this question are almost as varied as 
the definitions of “democracy” or 
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“love.” They vary according to the 
predilections and philosophies of 
those defining the term, from the 
most radical of the Progressives to the 
most conservative of the Traditional- 
ists. We need not go into the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning given the 
term. Most will regard education as 
a more or less formalized process car- 
ried on especially in established in- 
stitutions of various kinds for the im- 
partation of habits, skills, attitudes, 
and a vaguely defined body of knowl- 
edge, developing, training, and modi- 
fying the innate abilities. The En- 
cyclopedia for the Social Sciences 
speaks of education as the process by 
which one group transmits culture 
to another group, both terms, “group” 
and “culture,” being conceived in the 
broadest sense. In the social climate 
of twentieth-century Western civiliza- 
tion a systematic organizational struc- 
ture is regarded as an integral part 
of education. In other civilizations 
and in other areas education was not 
thought of as being essentially a 
process confined to schools. 
Secondary education is that which 
occurs between the primary and 
higher levels. In the institutionalized 
organization of the American system 
it is said to span the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. There 
are those who maintain that second- 
ary education begins with the sey- 
enth grade and includes the four- 
teenth. In the broadest sense of the 
term we must allow the inclusion of 
the junior high school and the junior 
college in the field of secondary edu- 
cation.’ Disregarding the organiza- 
tional structure and considering the 
psychological aspects of human de- 
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velopment, we may well say that 
secondary education is that educa- 
tion given to adolescents — including 
those of early and late adolescence. 
It makes little difference for the pres- 
ent purpose how narrow or how 
broad we make the term, although 
the writer favors the broad rather 
than the narrow definition. 

The next question, What is Chris- 
tian secondary education, calls for 
a treatise instead of a paragraph. Is 
it the education given Christians, or 
is it the education in Christian prin- 
ciples with an underlying Christian 
philosophy in all its activitiesP Can 
a non-Christian be given a “Christian” 
education? Certainly, a Christian 
education must be an education based 
on a Christian philosophy, teaching 
attitudes, habits, skills, knowledge 
from a Christian point of view. A 
Christian education is not merely in- 
struction in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, although that is part of its 
essence. The best definition of Chris- 
tian education is given by the 
“Teacher come from God”: “Teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” 

Christian education must concern 
itself with the impartation of Chris- 
tian knowledge. It must implant that 
which St.Paul had when he said, 
“I know whom I have believed.” It 
cannot but recognize that in Christ 
“are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” Again, when St. 
Paul would set forth the universal 
grace of God, he tells us that God 
would have all men to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. Among the 
most poignant cries of all of the 
Old Testament Prophets is that of 
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sorrow-ridden Hosea, who wept be- 
cause there was no knowledge of 
God in the land, saying, “My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
Unless Christian education gives that 
which wise Solomon stressed, or the 
writer of Psalm 119 sang in repeated 
refrain (“Teach me Thy statutes”), 
it fails in one of its basic objectives. 
The things which Christ commanded 
include His doctrines. Indoctrination, 
therefore, must be a part of Christian 
education. As all Scripture is profit- 
able for doctrine, so Christian educa- 
tion must impart a knowledge of 
doctrine. 

This doctrine must be Christ’s doc- 
trine. Can Christian education be 
without Christ or a perversion of 
Christ or a falsification of Christ? 
When attempts are made to substi- 
tute a multi-colored robe of human 
philosophies for Christ’s teaching, or 
a fig-leaf covering of myths and fables 
for the mantle of truth, then it is 
not Christian education. Material- 
istic or evolutionistic or pagan teach- 
ings, modernistic or deistic or human- 
istic doctrines, are not of Christ. 
Obvious as this may seem, it must 
be stressed. Character education or 
an education for democratic living in 
a free society —while they will be 
included in a program of Christian 
education — cannot be substituted for 
doctrine. Would we advocate a 
Christless character education? 

Christ’s teachings must not be 
emaciated or curtailed. He tells His 
disciples to teach all things He has 
commanded. It is a comprehensive, 
inclusive program. It does not per- 
mit a selection of, or a relegation to, 
an obscure position or a remote corner 
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of some of the things He taught. 
Lukewarm friends of Christian edu- 
cation are seemingly unaware of the 
full impact of the meaning of that 
little word “all.” I sincerely believe 
that if pastors and laymen would 
only grasp the full significance of that 
simple “all,” there would be little 
question of the place of Christian edu- 
cation in the Church’s function. All 
possible agencies from pre-school to 
adult education would then be mar- 
shaled in a concerted program to 
approximate, at least, the sweeping 
implications of that “all.” 

Christian education is there also 
to train Christians. It is not merely 
a cold, intellectual process that has 
no bearing on the behavior patterns 
of the individual. The Savior asks 
that His teachings be observed. It 
must start with the heart, for out 
of it are the issues of life. Spirit-filled 
lives are the products of Spirit-filled 
hearts. The thinking and the atti- 
tudes which give the pattern of living 
must be motivated by the love of 
God. Translated into activity, they 
result in that way of life which can 
at once be recognized as being of 
Christ. Is it necessary to point out 
further how insistent the Master was 
that His disciples “do the will” of 
the heavenly Father? He does not — 
nor can we—divorce His teachings 
from living. Christian education must 
therefore be functional. 

Briefly, what is the answer to the 
question, What is Christian second- 
ary education? It is the process 
whereby the teachings of Christ are 
made the basis of the knowledge, at- 
titudes, skills, habits, and behavior 
patterns of adolescents. 
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II 
WHAT DOES IT TRY TO 
ACCOMPLISH? 


The objectives or aims of Christian 
secondary education can now be de- 
termined. 

The inspired Word of God, the liv- 
ing Word of the living God, the foun- 
tain of spiritual life and the only 
source of absolute truth, can alone 
be the base of Christian education. 
Centering on the Cross, it exalts the 
Christ who lived, suffered, died, and 
rose again that men might live to 
Him. “That I may be His own” was 
the reason for Christ’s death; “that 
I may be His own and live unto Him” 
is the aim of Christian education. 
That aim cannot be accomplished by 
mere human efforts. The Spirit of 
God, working through the Word, 
alone can accomplish this. And since 
the Holy Ghost works mediately, 
through His spoken and written 
Word, that Word must remain as the 
means which Christian education em- 
ploys to gain its objective. 

The objection will be raised that 
the students in a Christian high school 
have been instructed in the Word, 
that Bible classes, regular church 
services, private reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and regular family devotions 
sustain the spiritual lives of the in- 
dividuals. It is granted that there 
must be growth, growth in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. It is granted that 
Christ gave the ministry of the Word 
to His Church “for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ: till we all come, in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of 
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the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” It is granted 
that the child of God should not be 
nourished on milk all his life, but 
should go on to what the sacred 
writer calls “strong meat,” or solid 
food, which is for the mature, for 
those who have their faculties 
trained by practice to distinguish 
good from evil. Yet, they say, the ob- 
jection must stand, forgetting that 
once they grant the premise that 
God’s Word alone can do all this, 
then a meager fare is not enough. 
God’s Word must be the basis of all 
the training and education given. 

From Europe today come reports 
of men, women, and children suc- 
cumbing to diseases because of a lack 
of proper diet. Many have enough 
to sustain life, but vitamin and other 
deficiencies make them preys of vari- 
ous sicknesses. Children are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and under- 
nourishment. True, they are growing; 
some of them look healthy. But the 
lack of fats and oils, certain minerals 
and proteins, make this growth a less 
favorable development than otherwise 
might be the case. Apply this to 
spiritual things. 

The application of the Word of 
God to the problems of the adolescent 
demands that it be made during these 
years when the undergirding phi- 
losophy of life is being formulated 
by the adolescent. It is during the 
period of secondary education, as a 
general rule, that the answers to life’s 
fundamental problems are reached. 
The child will accept the answer “Be- 
cause I said so” to his question 
“Why?” The adolescent wants to 
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know why I say so. He wants the 
answer to many other questions. Half 
reformer and half skeptic, happy-go- 
lucky and ultraserious, his needs de- 
mand a constant, direct application 
of the Word of God to his questions. 

The very nature of the adolescent 
requires not only a growth in knowl- 
edge and understanding, but an ap- 
plication of this knowledge and un- 
derstanding. It demands that the 
emerging individual learn not to lean 
on his own understanding, but trust 
in the Lord, who gave him his powers 
and abilities. In secular education 
man is exalted. Man is made the 
measure for all things. “With man 
nothing is impossible” is repeated 
again and again and again, until this 
propaganda dulls the ears of the be- 
lieving child of God, so that he does 
not notice that someone has substi- 
tuted “man” for “God.” The adoles- 
cent is more ready to believe this 
propaganda than the mature adult, 
who has learned otherwise by bitter 
experience, or the child, whose need 
for security and whose dependence 
are still great. Christian secondary 
education must therefore foster a 
complete reliance on God. 

The attitude of trust in God and a 
readiness to take the inspired mes- 
sage of God as a norm for living 
go hand-in-hand. What, after all, 
should determine his standards? Shall 
he be taught in the church that God’s 
Word speaks in all matters and in the 
school that man must find his guide 
for conduct in philosophy or litera- 
ture or history or science? The con- 
flicts experienced by the youth of 
today may be severe enough without 
adding conflicting claims of authority 
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or pointing to an uncharted sea of 
experience as a basis for conduct. 
Many a parent, or even pastor, who 
has not been forced personally to 
face such a conflict, will not realize 
how the vagrancies of secular educa- 
tion today can become the thorns 
which choke the Word, so that it 
becomes unfruitful. The cares of this 
world are the only concern of sec- 
ular education; materialism is the 
dominant note of the schools, and 
materialism is the deceitfulness of 
riches; the lust of other things en- 
tering in displaces the love for God. 
Mammonism under the guise ' of 
“economic security” or “freedom from 
poverty” or even “the common wel- 
fare” characterizes worldly educa- 
tion. They become the standards by 
which men are taught to guide their 
conduct, and even the child of God 
may soon succumb to such phrases. 
Hence the necessity of constant incul- 
cation of the Word of God. 

Too soon may the Word of God 
be regarded as something that con- 
cerns itself only with limited areas of 
human conduct and _ relationships. 
That it applies to the world of busi- 
ness and of industry and of labor and 
of politics is not too generally recog- 
nized. Certainly secular schools can- 
not make such application. If, how- 
ever, it is true—as certainly it is — 
that God’s Word and God’s will are 
related to all life, then that relation- 
ship must be shown. It is not fair 
to the adolescent, groping about for 
an understanding of such problems, 
to give him no lead toward their 
solution, We condemn business ty- 
coons, industrialists, labor bosses, and 
machine politicians for operating 
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without God. Yet we are not ready 
to apply Scriptural principles to their 
problems. Our own children, if taught 
in secular institutions, will not learn 
that God’s Word gives an answer even 
in an atomic age to economic and 
social relationships. A generation 
that was largely rural in character, 
isolated by linguistic and ethnic bar- 
riers, had no need for such applica- 
tions. The children and children’s 
children of that generation have. 

Samuel J. McLaughlin of Cornell 

College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, in an 
article, “Meeting the needs of Ado- 
lescents in the Secondary School,” in 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
(No. 187, March, 1946, pp. 12—13), 
lists twenty basic areas of living, in 
summing up a questionnaire and sur- 
vey of youth opinion. His twenty 
points are: 

1. Contemporary social-civic-econom- 
ic-political problems. 

2. The analysis of propaganda. 

8. Family relationships; sex educa- 
tion, child development and parent- 
hood; home management. 

4, Personal health and hygiene, nutri- 
tion, and the like. 

5. Human behavior; personal relation- 
ships and personality improvement; 
mental health. 

6. Consumer buying of goods and 
services. 

7. Common legal processes. 

8. The goals of happy, successful liv- 
ing; basic goal of the good life; 
religious problems; values. 

9. Factors of effective community life. 

10. Safety education; first aid. 

11. Objective consideration of the cul- 
ture and problems of major coun- 
tries and peoples as a basis for 
world co-operation. 
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12. Occupational information and the 
problems of the workaday world. 


13. Problems of racial understanding. 

14. Features of art and music and 
other fine arts which contribute to 
enjoyable living. 

15. The science of environment ex- 
pressed in common, everyday 
terms. 


16. Recreational pursuits and hobbies; 
creative activities. 


17. Reading as a permanent interest, 
both for information and for en- 
joyment. 

18. Skills and abilities required for ef- 
fective communication. 

19. An understanding of the mathe- 
mathics required for everyday 
experiences and ability in using the 
process effectively. 

20. A basic foundation for reasonable 
adjustment in the eventual voca- 
tion which the student hopes to 
pursue. 

In this list Point 8 stands out for us. 
It definitely belongs to the needs of 
the adolescent; how well the second- 
ary schools of the American public 
school system can meet that need is 
another question. In the school, Dr. 
McLaughlin argues: “The teacher 
must be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the students, as well as the 
director of learning. The life of the 
school should exemplify those values, 
attitudes, and habits that the institu- 
tion hopes to develop in its products. 
. . » Only co-operative, Christian de- 
mocracy produces the habits and 
values which are basic to democracy 
as our way of life.” (P.14.) This is 
correct. In Christian secondary 
schools, aware of these varied needs 
of the students, the ideal of a com- 
plete, integrated program can be met. 

Are we alert to the need of such 
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a complete, integrated program? That 
question is meant not primarily for 
teachers, administrators, and boards 
in our Lutheran secondary school 
system. It is meant especially for 
pastors and parents — pastors, who as 
shepherds of their flocks are con- 
cerned with the spiritual welfare and 
growth of the youth of the churches; 
parents, whose responsibility is for 
the upbringing of sturdy, well-bal- 
anced children in the fear of the 
Lord. If pastors and parents have an 
awareness of this need, they will de- 
mand Christian secondary schools 
that definitely meet this need. Within 
the schools themselves the demands of 
such a program will call for a con- 
tinued, rigid self-examination, lest this 
objective becomes a_high-sounding 
but hollow claim. It is not an easy 
thing to carry out such a program. It 
can be done. It must be done in our 
Lutheran high schools. Only then can 
they be truly functional in practice as 
well as in theory. Only then can they 
realize that main objective, of mak- 
ing the Word of God operative in the 
total life activities of the student. No 
basic area of human experience and 
living should remain untouched in the 
total pattern by the direct application 
of that which alone can give it true 
meaning and value. 

Offering a sound basis for knowl- 
edge and virtue, applying the Word 
of God to all areas of living (thus 
meeting directly the immediate and 
future needs of the adolescent), the 
Christian secondary school will have 
met some of its major aims. Books 
and lessons, however, do not make up 
the whole of school life. The ado- 
lescent is a social creature. His circle 
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of friends and acquaintances is widen- 
ing. Gradually the ties of the imme- 
diate family associations are being 
augmented by other ties; oftentimes 
these other ties may seem more im- 
portant than the home ties. The 
fledgling becomes a bit impatient with 
the solicitous care of the mother. In 
these years even the choice of a 
mate, or at least of a potential mate, 
will cause concern. Friends, asso- 
ciates, pals, boy friends, girl friends, 
“the gang,” are not without large 
significance to our young friends. It 
is not necessary to detail the avenues 
of influence that such friends may 
have for good or bad. What one Ro- 
man writer has called the “law of 
propinquity” — immediate associates 
will influence those with whom they 
associate —is a valid law. Few pas- 
tors have not experienced that some 
of their boys and girls gradually 
drifted into a “high school crowd” 
and drifted away from the “church 
crowd” and eventually drifted away 
from the church. Now, no one will 
argue that you can keep young peo- 
ple away from contact with the world. 
They will see the world, its enticing 
lures, and its broad and easy way, 
lighted with the bright lights of 
laughter and the glitterous glamour 
of glorified gaiety. Will they suc- 
cumb to the love of the world? Will 
their companions lead them on the 
primrose path? “I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” So. prayed our High 
Priest. Young people can be kept 
from evil by the power of the Word 
of God. Christian companionship 
will minimize the dangers of the 
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world. Is it, however, merely a nega- 
tive function that the Christian high 
school performs? If it were only that, 
it would nevertheless be a significant 
one. There is also a positive function, 
if anything, more significant than the 
negative one. In many ways this is 
merely saying that in the area of so- 
cial living Christianity must be made 
functional and adding the immediate 
environment in which it will function. 
A swimmer will not dive into muddy, 
swampy waters to perfect his style; 
a well-apportioned pool serves his 
purposes much better. To offset de- 
linquency and apostasy, to encourage 
Christian steadfastness, in some de- 
gree at least, by Christian companion- 
ship is not an unworthy aim. “But 
in a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
of wood and of earth; and some to 
honor, and some to dishonor. If a 
man therefore purge himself from 
these, he shall be a vessel unto honor, 
sanctified and meet for the master’s 
use and prepared unto every good 
work.” 

Our Master’s use requires that we 
live our lives so that men may see 
our good works, lights gleaming amid 
the world’s darkness. It requires also 
that we recognize the essential tasks 
of the Church, for which He died, 
that she might be a_ beautifully 
adomed bride of spotless purity. The 
work of His Church, we know, is not 
only for the pastors or the pastors and 
the teachers. The workers in the vine- 
yard include not only the sowers of 
the seed. An intelligent, consecrated 
laity, loyal to its Church, ready to 
participate in the work of the King- 
dom, practicing Christian steward- 
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ship in the widest meaning of the 
term, is the hope of the Church. 
Lukewarm members, fence sitters, 
knowing not which way to jump, are 
a questionable asset. Consciously 
striving to inculcate sound Lutheran 
principles, imparting the history, cus- 
toms, and usages of the Church, the 
Lutheran high school can achieve the 
goal of strengthening the confessional 
loyalty and increasing the participa- 
tion of the students in the work of the 
Church. Scientific proofs for this fact 
are hard to bring; one cannot marshal 
statistics. However, the testimony of 
a pastor that he can tell a student 
from X, a Lutheran high school, by 
his readiness to serve may count for 
something. The record of one con- 
gregation, one half of whose church 
council were graduates of X, might 
be cited. A certain Walther League 
zone, whose officers consisted almost 
entirely of students from X, might 
be a mute witness. Would these 
peoples have been active participants 
without a Christian secondary edu- 
cation? Possibly, but they were bet- 
ter participants because of their 
Christian secondary education. 

et us not forget, furthermore, that 
the Lord of the Church has warned 
that perilous times would come in the 
latter days, “for there shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets and shall 
show great signs and wonders, inso- 
much that if it were possible, they 
shall deceive the very elect.” “Evil 
men and impostors will go on from 
bad to worse,” says St.Paul, “de- 
ceivers and deceived. But as for you,” 
he warns young Timothy, “continue 
in what you have learned and firmly 
believed” [R.S. V.]. Then he 
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launches into that well-known pas- 
sage beginning, “And that from a 
child.” The context here is of mean- 
ing for Christian secondary educa- 
tion. “Continue.” In what? “In what 
you have learned and firmly be- 
lieved.” Rationalism and Romanism, 
no less than Modermism and Com- 
munism, each in its own way, are foes 
of the Truth. Evolutionism and 
higher criticism are insidious, under- 
mining forces in the thought world 
of today. Elementary grade school 
children are not ready to evaluate 
these false teachings; high school stu- 
dents, only partially so. Nevertheless, 
those in their high school years must 
be more firmly grounded so that they 
“may no longer be children, tossed 
to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the cun- 
ning of men, by their craftiness in 
deceitful wiles” [R.S. V.]. A running 
fire of apologetics, as it were, warn- 
ings and antidotes to every form of 
false teaching, are not required. What 
is required, as a safeguard, is con- 
tinued instruction in the truth of 
God’s Word, the reinforcing of the 
fundamental teachings, that young 
Christians be firm and secure against 
the winds of false doctrine that may 
be encountered. I would not deny 
that there is room for some polemics 
and apologetics in our secondary in- 
struction; there must be that, too. 
However, I would not make this a 
major concern of the schools, neces- 
sary as a certain amount of it is. 
The positive teachings must be 
stressed; the negative, the false, the 
heretical, only insomuch as they are 
needed to illustrate aberrations. 
The building of a strong Church 
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for tomorrow, underwriting the fu- 
ture, as it were, with a strong educa- 
tional system in which the secondary 
school is rightly regarded as an in- 
tegral part, is part of the task facing 
the Church of today. When Edwin 
H. Rivan, general secretary of the 
Christian University Association of 
America, in describing “the Plight of 
Protestantism in Education,” surveys 
the almost total lack of Protestant 
educational agencies, he comes to the 
conclusion: 


The educational picture in America is 
most certainly lopsided for Protestant- 
ism. In fact, the Protestant third of it 
is small indeed, if not microscopic. With 
the Roman Catholic schools on the one 
side and the public schools on the other, 
Protestant schools are almost blotted out. 

What do we Protestants propose to do 
about it? The answer is clear. Protes- 
tantism must establish a complete sys- 
tem of education from kindergarten to 
university if Protestantism is to enjoy a 
strong, intelligent constituency. In this 
system of education, the world- and life- 
view of the Bible must be at the basis 
of the curriculum and integrated into 
every subject of the course. 

It is mandatory, however, for all Prot- 
estants, whether Lutheran, Methodist, or 
Calvinist, to establish Christian schools 
if they are to be true to their own con- 
victions. Unless this is done, Protestants 
have no good reason for believing that 
they will be in the ascendancy in the 
United States fifty years hence. 


President E. F. Eggold of the Racine 
Lutheran High School made the 
statement in an address: 


There is no other way to train the 
future laity for wise, productive congre- 
gational and church leadership than 
through the agency of Christian schools 
and particularly of Christian high 
schools. The past history of our Church 
and the challenging problems of today 
conclusively prove that. 
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Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, general sec- 
retary of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, in an article in 
the Churchman (May 15, 1946), p. 11, 
has written: 

One of our most thoughtful scientists 

has given the humane forces ten years 
in which to readjust the spiritual out- 
look of our world. Christian education 
must do the biggest job of its history in 
those ten years [italics mine]. 
Within the next ten years, “the de- 
cisive decade,” the Church must build 
strong its educational walls, if these 
walls will not be breached by the 
vagrancies of our times. To neglect 
the ramparts of Christian secondary 
education, or even to give only half- 
hearted support, perhaps sideline 
cheers for those toiling on these 
ramparts, will not be enough. The 
future of the Church must be made 
more secure, at least humanly speak- 
ing, by building the educational sys- 
tem of the Church, particularly on 
the secondary level. 

And as the Church of tomorrow 
must be built strong by educating 
the youth of today, so the homes of 
tomorrow must be built strong by 
educating the youth of today. Post- 
war trends point to the ratio of mar- 
riages to divorces becoming three to 
one. The war has merely accelerated 
the trend. The rising divorce rate, 
however, is only one indication of the 
changes in the functions of the fam- 
ily. Among these the training of chil- 
dren “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,” specifically enjoined 
upon parents, either has been largely 
forgotten or transferred to other agen- 
cies. The importance of home train- 
ing, something wise old Solomon 
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knew well, is now recognized by the 
leading child psychologists, among 
whom Gesell of Yale is one of the 
most important and insistent. If we 
build stronger homes on a solid, func- 
tioning Christianity, we shall build 
stronger Christians. Ask the Roman 
priest who the strongest Catholics 
are in his parish, and he will point 
to those who are being, or have been, 
reared in the strongest Catholic 
homes. 

In earlier generations, instructions 
in building the home and rearing 
children were given by parents to 
the prospective brides and grooms. 
The daughter worked beside her 
mother and also received instructions 
on training her future family. Little 
of this is done today, though the need 
for such instructions is, if anything, 
greater today than in previous times. 
There are those who strongly advocate 
the introduction of courses in family 
relations on the secondary school 
level, contending that comparatively 
few attend colleges and universities. 
Some doubt that this should ever be 
done; others contend that the inculca- 
tion of general virtues and general 
principles is enough — love, fidelity, 
respect, consideration for others, etc. 
I would not presume at the present 
time to decide the merits of the con- 
troversy. I am certain, however, that 
the Christian secondary school must 
serve to strengthen the Christian 
home, the bastion of Christian vir- 
tues and the training ground of God- 
fearing children. It must show the 
adolescent the Scriptural teachings 
concerning the relationship between 
the sexes, warning them also against 
the legalized adultery caused by di- 
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vorces and remarriages and shaping 
their attitudes to conformity with the 
attitude of Scripture. _ 

The home is also the backbone of 
the State. One function of the high 
school is to train loyal citizens. The 
system of State-supported schools is 
justified largely on this one objective. 
Democracy and patriotism, however, 
need not be the products of the State 
schools alone. The training of the 
Christian citizen is an important func- 
tion also of Christian secondary edu- 
cation. This means more than that 
Christian secondary education warns 
against lawbreaking; it is broader 
than teaching them merely to exer- 
cise the franchise and pay their taxes. 
Active citizens in the community 
whose lives are governed by that 
love for their neighbors which flows 
out of the love for God are wanted 
as products of Lutheran high schools. 
Too few have taken the place that 
rightly belongs to them in community 
and civic life. It is not that they 
haven't had courses in American His- 
tory, Problems of Democracy, Civics, 
and the like, but that these courses 
have not been made _ functional 
enough. Dare we look forward to the 
day when Lutheran leaders, as a 
power for good, fill more and more 
elective and appointive offices in the 
community, the city, the State, and 
the nation? 

Citizens, homemakers, loyal church 
workers, children of God so recog- 
nized by their functioning faith, must 
also have a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. Hence the Lutheran secondary 
school must provide them with oppor- 
tunities for vocational training or 
training for later vocational and pro- 
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fessional courses. Some of these 
courses may supply only general 
skills, correct habits of industry, and 
correct attitudes toward their respon- 
sibilities. Others must be terminal in 
nature, both on the high school and 
junior college level. For some the 
training in such skills may be avo- 
cational or auxiliary. All must be 
equipped with wide interests — music, 
art, literature, or whatever it may 
be —to meet some of their leisure- 
time needs in a God-pleasing man- 
ner. These varied goals are by no 
means simple. To achieve them, 
guidance and counseling services 
must be on hand. The proverbial 
square peg in a round hole, the mal- 
adjusted individual in his workaday 
and leisure-time activities, will not 
be the desired product of a Christian 
secondary education. Vocational 
guidance, to touch on only one phase 
of a wider program, is a necessity in 
a Lutheran school, which rightly 
claims its superiority by virtue of its 
deep-rooted concern for the individ- 
ual. With adequate facilities to meet 
these needs of the individual it can 
give an over-all functioning program. 

By way of summary the following 
paragraphs from the Lutheran High 
School, p.61f., may serve: 

Since the aims of a Lutheran high 
school go far beyond the acquisition or 
improvement of certain skills in learning, 
the accumulation of certain specified 
facts, and the attainment of certain un- 
derstandings, the course of study should 
be developed to meet the specific aims 
of a Lutheran high school. What has 
been said of secondary schools in gen- 
eral may be predicated also of Lutheran 
secondary schools. 

The results of the learning process 
should include (1) factual information 
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or knowledge; (2) meaning and under- 
standing; (8) abilities to do—knowl- 
edge and understanding combined with 
skill; (4) desirable attitudes — scientific, 
social, moral, and others; (5) worthy 
ideals, purposes, appreciations, and in- 
terests; and (6) resultant intelligent par- 
ticipation in general life activities. 

When these results are achieved 
within a Christian frame of reference, 
the Lutheran high school has attained 
many of its major aims. To achieve them 
is the aim of the entire curriculum. 

The specific aims of a Lutheran high 
school must include the following points, 
however they may be worded: 

a) To further growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ (II Peter 3:18; Hebrews 
5:18-6:38; Ephesians 8:16-19); 

b) To give a good acquaintance with 
the distinctive doctrines, history, and or- 
ganization of the Lutheran Church, and 
thus deepen Lutheran consciousness and 
strengthen confessional loyalty; 

c) To make the love of God operate 
in the lives of the students in love to- 
ward their fellowmen, not least of all 
in their home and family relations; 

d) To perpetuate the cultural herit- 
age of the past so that the accomplish- 
ments of former generations might be 
appreciated and an understanding of the 
problems of the present might be gained; 

e) To train students for vocational 
activities and preparation for earning a 
livelihood, encouraging the ideal of serv- 
ice to others; 

f) To train God-fearing citizens in 
democratic practices and living so that 
they may take their place as loyal cit- 
izens of the community and of the State; 

g) To foster physical health and de- 
sirable health habits; 

h) To promote social attitudes and 
behavior befitting a child of God; 

i) In all of its activities to seek the 
honor and glory of God. 


In determining the objectives of a 
Lutheran high school the emphasis 
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must be placed first of all on the 
needs of the student. The benefits 
which the State, or the home, or the 
Church, or society as a whole, derives 
from such a school, while of great 
significance, in the final analysis must 
be by-products. The spiritual, social, 
intellectual, and physical growth of 
the student as a well-rounded, many- 
sided, balanced individual must guide 
the curriculum and activities of the 
school. The whole man or woman 
with his total needs, in a world whose 
changing complexes still requires men 
and women in whose hearts the love 
of God is evident through their lives, 
is the concern of the Christian edu- 
cator. 

The pedagogical methods, even the 
course of study, must be guided by 
these stated objectives. This does 
not mean that the curriculum can be 
confined to limited areas. It does 
not mean that the same pattern can 
be followed for each student. It does 
mean that the curriculum should be 
as diversified as possible so that every 
individual’s specific needs may be met 
by the total pattern. Then, and then 
only, can the objectives of the school 
be truly functional. 


il 
HOW IS IT ACCOMPLISHED? 


The carrying-out of the stated ob- 
jectives demands that the educational 
philosophy of the school be form- 
ulated clearly, understood by all (es- 
pecially the teachers within the 
school), and put into practice in all 
situations within the school. 

The students, without direct 
preachment, must be made to realize 
the desired goals. Their thought 
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processes must be tuned to sympathy 
and harmony with such goals. The 
intangibles must be evident in their 
tangible execution without remaining 
pure theory. The theory the student 
will not understand, perhaps it will 
not even interest him greatly. The 
theory translated into action will be 
understood and appreciated by the 
student. 

Parents must come to realize the 
basic differences between a religious 
education and a secular education. 
The thought that the Christian school 
teaches religion and secular subjects 
must vanish. That thought is per- 
haps at the root for the disinterest 
and lack of appreciation and support 
of Christian education. Parents must 
be brought to realize that a given 
philosophy of education, generally 
speaking, will produce a given type 
of education. A Christian education 
means just that, not Christianity ‘and 
education but a Christian education. 

Pastors need to know the same 
truth, They must be more fully 
aware, however, than the layman of 
the insidious faults of every type and 
philosophy of education that is not 
Christian. In education, too, they 
should realize that “he that is not for 
Me is against Me.” 

Teachers, whether in secondary 
or elementary schools, must lose their 
subject-matter consciousness and 
must become more Christ-conscious 
and more student-minded. The inter- 
relation of the student, the subject, 
and the application of Christian truths 
must be in the foreground of the 
teaching processes. 

It is not that we need more courses 
in religion or that the courses in re- 
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ligion must be given the foremost 
place in the curriculum. Religion has 
that place. What is important is that 
religion be given the place and em- 
phasis it deserves by the underlying 
philosophy which permeates every 
other course. The integration of 
Christian truth with the humanities 
and the sciences, with vocational and 
general courses, is a definite require- 
ment in all of Christian education. 
Unless that integration is achieved 
much that is called “Christian” edu- 
cation is not Christian at all. Chris- 
tian education must be homogenized. 
The cream — the principles and truths 
of Christianity in their implications 
for all of Christian living — ought not 
rise to the top but be so processed 
that its molecules cling to every mole- 
cule of teaching. 

The courses in Religion or Chris- 
tianity — whatever they may be called 
— may well be re-examined to deter- 
mine whether or not the desired out- 
comes are achieved. Their contribu- 
tions to a full realization and a strong 
faith in the doctrine of the atonement 
through the vicarious suffering and 
death of Christ and His fulfillment 
of the Law, in the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture as the only norm of truth and 
life, in “teaching them to observe all 
things” commanded by the Lord in 
gratitude and love for all He has 
done, as well as their contributions 
to an appreciation of, and willing 
participation in, the work of the King- 
dom, need constant reevaluation, lest 
they become formalized or mere in- 
tellectualism, or dry verbalism. These 
dangers are present especially in the 
courses that deal directly with the 
body of divine truth. A constant 
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guard against all that may hinder the 
power of the Spirit in His Word, be- 
cause of the frailties of the human 
agents imparting that Word, must 
be the concern of every teacher of 
religious truth whether in the class- 
room or in the pulpit. This is no less 
true of the teacher of adolescents, 
whose critical attitude only increases 
the challenge to the teacher. 

The training of teachers, therefore, 
becomes an integral problem in the 
furthering of the cause of Christian 
secondary education. It seems almost 
obvious that their training must be 
a Christian one. Certainly they must 
be Christians with a Christian phi- 
losophy of education as a working 
tool. Once that has been said and 
understood as the first requirement, 
the paramount consideration has 
been laid down. That these teachers 
are fully qualified by virtue of an 
adequate knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, of teaching methods, of adoles- 
cent psychology, and of a-stimulating 
personality can be set down as an 
evident requirement. That they know 
how to supply the Christian point of 
view and their Christian philosophy 
of education, that they will—if the 
term may be used again — homogen- 
ize their teaching with the underlying 
purposes of the school is another evi- 
dent, but not easily attained, require- 
ment. Which agencies or institutions 
should be used for the training of 
Lutheran high school teachers, what 
obligations Synod may have in this 
respect, what steps or measures 
should be taken for recruiting such 
teachers, even the question of the 
status of Lutheran high school teach- 
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ers within Synod, are all problems, 
among others, to be faced, problems 
that add to the complexity of the 
issue of Christian secondary educa- 
tion. Without properly trained staffs 
the Lutheran high schools cannot 
function toward the ultimate realiza- 
tion of their extended objectives. 

The unified striving to achieve the 
integration of the Lutheran philos- 
ophy of education in class instruction 
and the variegated activities of a sec- 
ondary school will give “Religion” the 
place and emphasis it deserves. W. 
Brooke Stabler in his article on “A 
Philosophy of Education for Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools” (The 
Churchman, May 15, 1945, p. 6) 
writes: 


Finally, religion must be central. No 
one can frame an intelligent definition 
of education without coming up against 
religion. In America today we seem to 
have an unjustified faith in panaceas and 
to pay an undue heed to the medicine 
man. In other words, we seem to feel 
that education will cure all our individ- 
ual and social ills. I would in no way 
belittle the value of education, but I 
would most emphatically insist that edu- 
cation alone is impotent. ... Education 
may be a light to illumine all mankind, 
but it will be “the light that failed” 
unless linked with the forces and in- 
spirations of religion. Education alone 
cannot inculcate true philosophies. Edu- 
cation alone cannot co-ordinate the 
knowledge it gives. Education alone 
cannot rid a generation of the haunting 
feelings of insecurity, unrest, and fear. 
Religion has been, is, and always will 
be the mainspring of growth in char- 
acter; and if the building of men be our 
purpose, religion cannot be lightly dis- 
missed or superficially treated. 


One of the most significant ad- 
vances which can be made for the 
cause of Christian secondary educa- 
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tion in the next few years will be 
the realization that effective Christian 
training is costly and that it is worth 
all it costs. Costs for the erection of 
adequate physical plants with the re- 
quired equipment, costs for the main- 
tenance of these plants and the ad- 
dition or replacement of equipment, 
costs for operating expenses, includ- 
ing adequate salaries for administra- 
tive and supervisory officials as well 
as for teaching and clerical and cus- 
todial personnel, all must be met. 
How the per-pupil cost, be it $150 
or $200, is to be met, whether by 
tuition, donations, endowments or by 
local-congregational, District-wide, or 
synodical subsidies, must be deter- 
mined. In what manner they will be 
met is one of the questions that seems 
to lurk in the shadows, raising spec- 
ters that frighten many and make 
them apprehensive of the true values 
of Christian secondary education. 
That Christian secondary education is 
worth all it costs can be demon- 
strated only by its fruits. A func- 
tional, dynamic Christian secondary 
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education, by the grace of God, will 
produce the desired fruits. 

When we thus examine Christian 
secondary education, considering it 
from the point of view of what it 
would achieve, we can see its great 
significance. The interest in this ques- 
tion makes certain that the question 
will be discussed; the indifference 
toward this question must be dis- 
pelled. “For me to live is Christ,” said 
St. Paul, the debtor to both the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, desirous of 
saving some. A generation trained for 
Christ, living to Him, Savior and Mas- 
ter, realizing its obligations to Him 
and for Him, and for Him to its fel- 
low men, trained in Christian homes, 
trained in Christian elementary 
schools, trained in Christian second- 
ary schools, and trained in Christian 
institutions of higher learning, is the 
hope of the Church. Christian second- 
ary education is not an auxiliary 
function of the Church; it belongs to 
the teaching mission of the Church. 
How soon .will this be recognized 
fully? 


oe 


Wuy I’m Proup To BE A TEACHER 


. A teacher is a respected citizen. No other position is more honorable. 


. A teacher’s work is marked with regularity. A stranger to drudgery, he has 
an opportunity to enjoy the better things of life. 


. A teacher helps to determine the kind of society the future will have. 
. A teacher’s work is interesting. It is a pleasure to impart knowledge. 
. A teacher’s materials are plastic and always new. He knows no monotony. 


. A teacher has access to the world of literature. His associates are naturally 


drawn from the “upper level.” 
. A teacher is in a strategic position to bring about reforms, and his work 
lives on from generation to generation. 


. A teacher’s work deals with spiritual forces and values. He builds character, 


molds personality, and trains minds. 
Witt E. Trent, Baileysvilles, W. Va., in NEA Journal, October, 1948 


Enjoyment and Appreciation of Literature 
in the Elementary School 


A. H. Brersaum 


The reading program in the ele- 
mentary school calls for training in 
a wide range of abilities if the pupil 
is to engage successfully in all of the 
important reading activities. The 
teacher must become conscious of the 
various types of activities in order to 
have a clear view of the objectives. 
An adequate course in reading must 
include a consideration of these 
types: The study type of oral read- 
ing, the appreciation type of oral 
reading, the study type of silent read- 
ing, and the appreciation type of 
silent reading. A program of work 
on these types can enable the child to 
achieve efficiency in all the common 
reading activities of life. 

In the study type of oral reading 
and the study type of silent reading 
the attitude of both the teacher and 
the pupil is a work attitude. The 
primary aim is to develop systemati- 
cally the fundamental attitudes, skills, 
and habits. In the achievement of 
this aim the potential reader is 
equipped with the combination of 
tools he must possess and be able to 
use if the appreciation type of read- 
ing is to be of service to him. It is 
vastly different with the appreciation 
type of oral reading and the apprecia- 
tion type of silent reading. Here it is 
the teacher's business to move the 
child to feel the experience of the 
poem or story, and to develop de- 
sirable tastes and permanent interests 
in reading good literature. Here is a 
creative and enjoyable activity. What- 
ever blocks such a joyous undertak- 


ing, such reliving, must be cast aside. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
consider the appreciation types of 
reading. 
LITERARY VALUE 

Recently there has come a flood of 
material in the field of children’s 
literature. It is the teacher's respon- 
sibility to help the child find those 
selections that will enrich his experi- 
ence, create genuine joy, and elevate 
literary taste. The fact that the flood 
of recent material in children’s litera- 
ture is so bountiful and so overpower- 
ing is no reason why established clas- 
sics and old literary gems should be 
discarded. There are old materials of 
little interest and value that have 
passed away, and it is a relief to 
teacher and pupils that they are gone. 
Age is no guarantee of the excellence 
of prose or poetry. On the other 
hand, recency is no guarantee of a 
selection’s superiority. The thousands 
of titles that have made their ap- 
pearance on the market in recent 
years range from trashy and offensive 
books to those that imbue the child 
with inspiration and wholesome de- 
light. Again, it is the teacher's re- 
sponsibility to acquaint children with 
such prose and poetry as provide 
them with an inner playground of 
wholesome delight. 


WHY CHILDREN MAY DISLIKE 
POETRY 
There are very few young children 
who do not enjoy poetry. During the 
first few years of his life there is 
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little the child likes quite so much 
as “Let Me Learn of Jesus,” “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” “Little Boy 
Blue,” and the like. It is to be de- 
plored that this first instinctive de- 
light in poetry is often lost as the 
child grows older. Perhaps there is 
some fault with the home where the 
reading of poetry to the child is likely 
to stop with the Mother Goose jingles. 
It may be that the greater fault lies 
with our reading of poetry as a read- 
ing exercise. Undue attention to style, 
structure, and development of plot 
often has harmful effects. If children 
have to struggle with a poem as a 
reading lesson, they usually throw it 
overboard.1 

Before reading a poem to children 
it is often necessary for the teacher 
to provide a background. It is to 
be feared that teachers have often 
wrecked proper tastes for good poetry 
by making themselves believe that a 
background consisted of a catechiza- 
tion of style, structure, and develop- 
ment of plot—an ordeal that even 
many college students cannot live 
through without showing scars of 
damage. Children simply do not like 
a boring lecture when they are ready 
to enjoy a work of art. The back- 
ground should be mercifully brief. 

Literature should never be ap- 
proached as a matter of study or 
work. It is first and foremost some- 
thing to be enjoyed. It is a pleasant 
experience like rollerskating, swim- 
ming, or wearing a new dress. When 
a music lover turns on the radio to 


1 May Hill, Arbuthnot, Children and 
Books, p. 166. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1947. 
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hear a Schubert or Mendelssohn pro- 
gram and then comfortably relaxes 
in a platform rocker, is it a matter of 
study or work with him? We teach- 
ers do not create distastes for our own 
enjoyment of the arts. Is there any 
reason why they should be heaped 
upon the children of the elementary 
school? Neither should the literature 
period be taken by the children as 
a frivolous pastime. Dr. Paul McKee, 
professor of elementary education of 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
puts it thus: “Literature is to be ap- 
proached in a recreational attitude. 
It must be made clear, however, that 
such attitude of enjoyment does not 
imply frivolity or passive idleness. 
As a matter of fact, the realizing of 
a story in imagination requires care- 
ful reconstruction of personal past 
experience, the perception of sounds, 
colors, odors, and the feeling of char- 
acters or episodes. All this is no 
frivolous pastime. It is rather a dif- 
ficult but creative and enjoyable ac- 
tivity. It asks merely for realized ex- 
perience.” ? 

The complaints that are usually 
raised against the reading of poetry 
are these: it has not been well pre- 
sented; it is hard to read; it is hard to 
understand; it is often too long. 


READING ALOUD 


One can hope for a favorable at- 
titude when a poem is first read to 
the children by a teacher who un- 
derstands how to bring out its mean- 
ing. The requisites for reading poetry 
aloud are: sincerity, good voice, clear 


2 Paul, McKee, Reading and Literature 
in the Elementary School, p.517. Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
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enunciation, dramatic simplicity, and 
being oneself. 

Sincerity requires that the teacher 
will never read a poem to the chil- 
dren for which he himself has no 
taste. If he cannot experience any 
enjoyment from it, why bother with 
the impossible — trying to bring it to 
life. 

A voice with correct pitch, well- 
modulated tone, and clear enuncia- 
tion is a powerful asset in reading a 
poem. It must express fine shades 
of meaning. By changes of pace, of 
tone, and of volume it must interpret 
the heart of the poem. What could 
be more boring than to listen to a 
storyteller or reader who feels it nec- 
essary to develop a special “story 
voice,” one that is used only when 
telling a story? To the normal child 
it sounds silly. During his elementary 
school days it has too often been the 
writer's unpleasant experience to be 
forced to listen to a “story voice.” It 
invariably gave him the shivers. The 
average pupil does not appreciate the 
“angelic tone.” No wonder some 
teachers have discipline problems 
during the literature lesson. If the 
teacher will be natural, there will be 
a contented atmosphere in the school- 
room. 

A poem read to the children with 
little expression and no sense of 
drama registers almost nil in stirring 
the emotions of the child. The teacher 
must put heart and soul into the 
story. He must be dramatic without 
being too dramatic. Some of the im- 
portant elements concerned with 
dramatic reading are: the smile of 
enjoyment, the twinkle in the eye, 
a sudden change of mood, the sudden 
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gravity, the warning frown. Large 
dramatic gestures are out of place. 
They are meant for the stage. Again, 
it is important to be oneself. The 
poem should not be subordinated to 
interest in the far-fetched gestures 
and mannerisms of the teacher. The 
story should hold the children on its 
own merits. 

To further develop one’s ability to 
read aloud, it would be well to fol- 
low the advice of Arbuthnot: “To im- 
prove ... your ability to read poetry 
well, do not confine yourself to ju- 
venile selections, but explore adult 
poetry also. Read aloud some of the 
Psalms: 1, 19, 23, 68, 91, 100, 103, 
147, for instance. These will do some- 
thing for your spirit as well as for 
your voice and speech.” ® 


TREATMENT OF A POEM 

The “Vision of Sir Launfal” has 
sometimes been criticized as lacking 
in some of the externals that go into 
the production of poetical value. Of 
six recently published books on litera- 
ture intended for the upper grades 
of the elementary school and de- 
signed to give a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of prose and poetry 
suitable for those grades, only one 
offered the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
In spite of the weaknesses this poem 
may have (also the false doctrine in 
the lines regarding “the Holy Sup- 
per’), it is still a literary gem. It 
arrests the child’s attention and stirs 
his emotions. It has the power to 
build inner security, to broaden vision 
and renew strength. It has great 
beauty and associative value. It is 


3 Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. 167. 
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still a popular poem among most 
boys and girls. They enjoy the no- 
bility of sentiment and the heroic 
feeling the poem contains. The de- 
scription of a day in June can make 
them feel the warmth and beauty of 
the world when, “if ever, come per- 
fect days.” 

It was on a perfect day in April 
(a day as rare in New Mexico as a 
day in June elsewhere) when the 
teacher observed extraordinary joyous 
feelings among the children. They 
were asked if there might be some 
particular reason for such unusual 
joy and delight. Someone mentioned 
the beautiful day, and this remark 
decided the literary selection for the 
literature period. 

“Nature is, indeed, at its best today. 
Ronald, your heart seems to be so 
full of joy that one more drop would 
overfill it. What delightful observa- 
tions in nature have given you all 
that cheerfulness?” 

During the five minutes of con- 
versation that followed, these obser- 
vations were made: deep blue sky, 
apricot trees in full bloom, the sing- 
ing of the birds, the perfect stillness 
of the atmosphere, etc. Hereupon 
followed the transition to the “Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” 

So that the mechanical difficulties 
of reading this selection would not 
discourage any member of the class, 
it was first read by the teacher. 
After all, children should meet poetry 
through the ears rather than through 
the eyes. The entire first section was 
read without any interruption, so that 
the children would catch its sound 
and movement, and then the class 
was led back to have all obscurities 
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cleared up. It was not at all neces- 
sary to find out whether the class 
knew the meaning of every word. 
Only the key words were cleared up 
after the first reading. The meaning 
of some words could easily be de- 
duced from the context. 


WAIT FOR CHILDREN’S COMMENTS 

After the selection was read, no 
embarrassing questions were asked, 
such as: “Boys and girls, did you like 
the ‘Vision of Sir Launfal?’” Many 
children have a tendency to conceal 
their real feelings toward the teacher 
and the subject matter. They think 
that to be comfortable they must give 
lip service to the teacher. This cir- 
cumstance usually leads to a docile 
aYes.” 

There is no reason for thinking that 
pupils will make the desired progress 
in literature more readily than in any 
other subject without proper guid- 
ance. Just a few seconds’ pause after 
the poem has been read will often 
bring out the children’s comments 
and questions. 

After the first section of the “Vision 
of Sir Launfal” was read to the class, 
the book was closed with a smile of 
satisfaction, like that of the music 
lover after hearing a soul-stirring con- 
cert. Were any questions asked or 
comments made by the pupils? Yes, 
there were many, perhaps too many, 
but they were not solicited by the 
teacher. He merely played the part 
of a referee, as it were. He was per- 
fectly content to see the youngsters 
take initiative. 


CREATIVE RETURN FROM CHILDREN 

“The tendency to overemphasize 
the securing of results, too often for 
the sake of trivial and immediate pur- 
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poses, makes us forget that mere 
reproduction on the part of the chil- 
dren is by no means genuine self- 
expression for them. Forcing chil- 
dren to share in some form of creative 
return is far from helping them to 
find in their acquaintance with litera- 
ture a satisfying experience. The 
forced response does not help the 
child to discover his own ideas. Since 
no single selection will afford all 
types of experience to a child, the 
teacher will try to give all the mem- 
bers of a group the utmost freedom 
in choosing individual forms of inter- 
pretation.” 4 

In order to interest the pupils in 
producing some creative return, the 
teacher proceeded in the following 
manner: 

“Boys and girls, if I were an ac- 
complished pianist, I would go to the 
piano and try to improvise some 
music that would be suitable to the 
lines: 

Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for 

his lay. 

This remark was a challenge to one 
of the pupils who has remarkable 
musical ability. She felt that she 
could make a contribution; however, 
she was too modest to volunteer. An- 
other pupil came to the rescue by 
suggesting that she try her ability at 
the piano. By means of a few re- 
marks, facial expressions, and smiles 
the teacher showed that he was 
pleased with the worth-while activity 
that was in process. The eyes of the 


4 Gardner and Ramsey, Handbook of 
Children’s Literature, p.52. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1927. 
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pupils began to gleam, and a number 
of hands were raised. A boy who ex- 
cels in painting thought he could 
paint a picture of Sir Launfal’s Vision 
of Christ or a nature picture based 
on the rare day in June. Teacher's 
comment: 

“Stanley, we shall all be happy to 
see your finished product. That is a 
task that will require a great deal of 
time and effort on your part, but I be- 
lieve you can do it.” 

Pupil activity was now well estab- 
lished. Fifteen of the twenty-two of 
the class were impelled by an inner 
urge to make a contribution towards 
the project. After several days there 
were on the bulletin board and the 
worktable a variety of silhouette 
drawings, paintings, soap carvings, 
wood carvings, and a rather unique 
essay on the Biblical allusions in the 
poem. 

There was evidence that several of 
the “silent” pupils appreciated the 
poem to some degree. A certain in- 
tentness was observed. A change of 
mood also indicated that the poem 
had given them a measure of enjoy- 
ment. Other than those observations 
there were no tangible testimonials of 
enjoyment and appreciation; however, 
the teacher did not worry about it. 
He had learned from experience that 
words are not always heard and fully 
appreciated in one or even two read- 
ings. A little later in life the children 
undoubtedly will be capable of mar- 
shaling their reactions and translating 
them into words. 

One boy frankly stated that he 
could not appreciate the “Vision of 
Sir Launfal” or any other poetry. His 
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experience in literature had been very 
much limited. His propensities were 
in the direction of Smoky, the Cow- 
horse, or some other western story. 
Fortunately, there is no need for 
agreement, and no penalties are as- 
sessed against those who do not care 
for a particular selection. 
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The smiles of enjoyment, the twin- 
kle in the eyes, the changing moods, 
and the creative return of the majority 
of the pupils indicated that the “Vi- 
sion of Sir Launfal” had given them 
something new to dream about in 
solitude and that it had left them with 
a sharpened awareness of life. 


ScHoon PopuLaTION IN THE UniTeD States. — The following are some in- 
teresting statistics taken from the Office of Education Circular No. 241, based 


on 1945—46 data: 
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Total in first 8 grades —_____ 


Boys in high school, 9—12, and postgraduate —_____ 
Meerimerias DipdeP SCHOO! ae ate 1 ee teh 
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Total in public school, 12 grades —____ 
Total in private and parochial schools, 12 grades __. 


Total in public, private, and parochial schools, 12 grades __ 


9,098,013 
8,579,731 


17,677,744 


2,633,177 
2,989,080 


5,622,197 


23,299,941 
2,824,500 


26,124,441 


There will be a marked upward trend in these figures for the school years 
1946—47; 1947-48; 1948—49. The Office of Education released estimates 
during August that enrollment this fall would reach 22,797,000 for elementary 
schools, 6,270,000 for high schools, and 2,500,000 for colleges, making a grand 
total of 31,567,000. By 1956—57 enrollment is expected to rise another 


7,000,000 for an all-time high. 


Joventte Detinquency Dectines. —Since the end of the war, juvenile 
delinquency has shown a marked decrease in Virginia, with fewer children 
being committed to the care of the state each year. This is the conclusion to 
be drawn from statistics gathered by the children’s bureau of the state depart- 
ment of welfare and by institutions. Reasons for the decline seem to be that 
there is now less dislocation of families, the swollen wartime population of 
many of the cities has been reduced, there is less transiency, and-many mothers 
who worked during the war are now remaining at home. On the other hand, 
the state is experiencing an increase in adult delinquency, particularly in the: 
group 20—21 years of age. — The Christian Century, Oct. 13, 1948. 


Christian Youth Looks at Recreation 


CLARENCE PETERS 


WHY DO WE HAVE RECREATION? 


Webster defines recreation as a 
“recreating; refreshment of strength 
and spirits after toil; diversion or a 
mode of diversion; play.” Play 
is an artificial situation into which an 
individual is drawn freely and spon- 
taneously. ... The activity is not a real 
life situation or problem. As the individ- 
ual participates in the situation, it may 
be very real to him, but at the conclu- 
sion of the activity, the problem the 
situation presented disappears. It no 
longer exists... . It is important to rec- 
ognize this essential factor of play.t 

Jesus was not opposed to play and 
recreation, but spoke of it with a 
kindly interest (Matt. 11:16-19). He 
observed and enjoyed the beauties 
of nature (Luke 12:27; Matt. 16:2-3). 
He loved to withdraw to a quiet 
place. Scripture informs us that he 
attended banquets and a wedding. 
He used many illustrations which 
indicate approval of some social cus- 
toms. He disapproved of social cus- 
toms when they injured the higher 
life (Luke 14:7-14). 

In the Christian life there is a legit- 
imate place for the expression of the 
natural instinct for play in man. It 
is good for man that there be an 
alternation between the serious duties 
of life and play. 

Amusements become immoral when 
they are sought after at the expense of 
neglect of duty, when they become the 
chief interest in life and work becomes 
only a wearisome interlude for amuse- 
ments, or when they are physically 
harmful and morally debasing.” 


1 Workers Quarterly, April, 1947, p. 52. 
2 A. D. Mattson, Christian Ethics, p. 265. 


Many people have tried to lay 
down hard and fast rules governing 
recreation, but such rules have gen- 
erally proved inadequate. In recrea- 
tion, too, the important thing is that 
conscience be enlightened and that 
life be integrated in Jesus Christ. 
If that is done, rules and regulations 
will hardly be necessary. If a person 
is not so integrated, little will be 
accomplished in him, from a Chris- 
tian point of view, by the enforce- 
ment of rules. 


There is an increasing emphasis 
upon recreation also outside the 
Church. Various reasons have been 
advanced for the need of more recrea- 
tion: more leisure time; the realiza- 
tion that people, engaged in highly 
specialized and mechanized labor, 
need activities in which they pursue 
their own choice and initiative; the 
dwindling sense of neighborliness es- 
pecially in the cities; the family life 
in which each individual member of 
the family goes his own way, instead 
of doing things together; the discov- 
ery of recreation as a therapeutic. 


A good deal has been said about the 
values of social and recreational life for 
young people and children. All that has 
been said may be said again, and with 
even more emphasis, of adults. The fact 
is that their needs are greater because of 
the large degree of absorption in the 
task of making a living and in business 
and professional life. There is neither 
time nor opportunity, and in some cases 
not disposition, to enter wholeheartedly 
into social and recreational activities. 
But the need is there just the same, and 
because of the nature of the world in 
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which adults live it is greater than at 
any other period of life. 

Men and women need relief from the 
tensions and strains of living. Their op- 
timism needs to be increased. They need 
hearty laughs, wholesome fun, diverting 
recreations, to lighten the load of cares 
and responsibilities borne by people in 
the thick of the struggle. The robust 
health, physical strength, and mental 
relaxation which come from the proper 
kind of recreation and play are the right 
of adults. 

Religion and happy wholesome living 
are not separate. They are parts of a 
well-balanced life. Wholesome recrea- 
tion develops comradeship and under- 
standing and moral discrimination and 
promotes growth in Christian character. 
Right attitudes toward others and toward 
the church are cultivated. Definite spir- 
itual growth results from constructive 
and stimulating social contacts. 

Yet the church has not usually 
planned a well-directed, purposeful so- 
cial and recreational program for men 
and women. One result has been that 
adults very largely found their satis- 
factions outside the church, and fre- 
quently in types of activity at which the 
church looks a bit askance. Then they 
have sometimes been condemned for 


doing the thing... . 
. . . Social life and recreation afford 
an outstanding opportunity for . . . inter- 


. group activity. 

Adults need the release that can come 
through interesting and engaging play in 
which they can lose themselves. A large 
and enticing field of opportunity is open 
to the church which will guide adults in 
creative use of leisure.® 

The Church has accepted recrea- 
tion as a part of the youth program, 
but attitudes have largely failed to 
be positive. Probably most members 
of the Church have failed to recog- 
nize the values in recreation for the 


‘ 3 Edward P. Westphal, The Church’s 
Opportunity in Adult Education, pp. 80-82. 
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building of character and the total 
personality. Some have accepted and 
tolerated recreation as something that 
should not be particularly fostered, 
but as an activity in which people 
will from time to time engage; others 
have said: “Young people will play,” 
and so have looked upon recreation 
as a harmless concession to the vigor 
of youth and their love of play; still 
others have felt that recreation was 
a good way to keep children and 
young people off the street; some 
church members have looked upon 
recreation as a means to get young 
people to those parts of the youth 
program which they have called 
really worth while, such as topic dis- 
cussions and other educational fea- 
tures, as they are called. 

Recreation, however, has _ far 
greater value than keeping young 
people away from undesirable ac- 
tivities or inducing them to partici- 
pate in that part of a program which 
is thought to be worth while. Recrea- 
tion has a very positive contribution 
for the development of the total per- 
sonality. A. D. Mattson writes: 

Character developed as man engages 
in . . . legitimate forms of recreation.* 
Another writer has said: 


What we do under compulsion is less 
a determinant of character than what we 
do as free agents.5 ° 


To quote S. R. Slavson: 


Recreation does not consist of what 
one does; it is rather the motive, atti- 
tude, and value of the doing to the in- 
dividual that gives an activity a recrea- 


tional significance.® 


4 A, D. Mattson, op. cit. 

5 Workers Quarterly, April, 1947, p. 52. 

6 S. R. Slavson, Recreation and the Total 
Personality, p. 2. 
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A paragraph in the Workers Quar- 
terly, April, 1947, on the value of a 
game, will prove helpful in applying 
it to all recreation: 


In determining the worth of a game 
our questions should be: What does it 
do to the player? Does it stimulate his 
thinking? Does it require co-ordinated 
thinking and acting? Does it require 
him to function simultaneously with his 
fellow players? Is the game problem 
clearly defined? Unfortunately too many 
people gauge the value of a game by the 
amount of laughter it provokes, the vol- 
ume of noise and the degree of rivalry 
or “fight” it has stimulated. Little or no 
thought is given to what actually hap- 
pens to the players emotionally, men- 
tally, physically, socially, and morally. 
Each game must be analyzed with the 
thought always uppermost: What will it 
do to the players? Is it a good game for 
our group? ? 

What are the ethical implications 
and the effect of prizes and awards 
upon play? Ann Smith in her book 
Play for Convalescent Children® says: 


Prizes and rewards are alien to play 
and tend to nullify it. 

The purpose of the game is easily 
lost and the interest diverted from 
the game to the award. 

No part of life should be left outside 
the realm of the moral, ... and... 
nothing is morally indifferent. Every- 
thing from this point of view is either 
right or wrong.® 
In amusements and recreation, social 
life and friendship, room must be 
left for individual freedom and 
choice. 

In all his conduct the Christian 
should be regulated by his love of 


7 Workers Quarterly, April, 1947, p. 58. 


8 Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, N.Y. $1.50. Quoted in Workers 
Quarterly, July, 1947, p. 51. 

8 A. D. Mattson, op. cit., p. 222. 
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his fellow men. Our liberty, also in 
the realm of amusements and recrea- 
tion, should be regulated by the law 
of love. 

All our activities should serve the ends 
and interests of the Kingdom of God. 
... In the first place, we ought to watch 
over our spiritual welfare (1 Cor. 10:23; 
6:12); in the second, we should have 
love and consideration for our fellow 
men.10 
These two attitudes should deter- 
mine also our relation to amusements 
and recreation. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF RECREATION 


The possibilities of recreation in 
the Youth Program of the Church 
are tremendous for the development 
of the total personality. Consider, 
for a moment, the problem of the 
split Christian personality. A church 
member may be a neat, courteous, 
friendly usher on Sunday morning. 
He goes out of his way to greet the 
newcomer, helps him get acquainted 
with others, and assists him in what- 
ever way possible. This usher is also 
an executive in business. Here he is 
hard and unbending, for he says: 
“You can’t mix religion with busi- 
ness.” He complains about the help. 
Nothing satisfies him. This man is 
also a member of a club. There he 
participates in various sports and 
social activities. He takes a group 
of friends to lunch at his club. He 
orders a costly meal, but nothing is 
right. He complains to the waiter 
about the food, reminds him that he 
is paying plenty for membership in 
the club and for this meal, and he ex- 
pects some service. When he and his 
group of friends are out on the golf 


10 A. D. Mattson, op. cit., p. 223. 
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links after the lunch, he regales them 
by telling shady stories. When his 
shots do not go as he would like 
them to go, he intersperses his lan- 
guage with profanity. This cour- 
teous, smiling usher is also a husband 
and father. When he comes home, 
he complains because dinner is not 
ready. The children are too noisy 
and get on his nerves. He makes it 
clear that he is the boss in the home. 
This is the problem of the split 
Christian personality. Somewhere in 
the process of growing up this man 
had experiences which left him un- 
developed in certain respects or 
which caused his development to be 
in the wrong direction. This man 
needs help so that he may develop 
the proper poise and may be properly 
balanced in his entire personality. 
Then consider the problem of 
means and ends. We dare not regard 
our work with the youth of the 
Church, or any part of it, such as 
recreation, as a united endeavor to 
keep our young people away from 
something, but rather as training them 
in the work of the Kingdom of God. 
Our Youth Program ought therefore 
to be viewed in all its aspects as 
Christian education. If this is clearly 
understood, then the very methods 
and means which we use in our 
Youth Program are tremendously im- 
portant. Then it is important what 
we do and how we do it. No part of 
the Youth Program is, then, irrelevant 
to the Christian training of youth. 
If everything is to be done to the 
glory of God, then no area of our 
Youth Program is unimportant and 
without opportunity for Christian 
education. Then the ethical implica- 
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tions in our Youth Program are of 
great importance. 

It is right to place much emphasis 
upon Bible study, topic discussion, 
mission study, and upon other activ- 
ities intended to increase Christian 
knowledge and Christian conscious- 
ness. However, a program for Chris- 
tian education for our youth implies 
vastly more than a growing acquaint- 
ance with Bible facts and Christian 
principles. And the possibilities of 
Christian training are not limited to 
those parts of the program which we 
call “educational,” “spiritual,” “Chris- 
tian knowledge.” The Christian edu- 
cational values of these areas of the 
program are unquestioned. 

But service projects can be more 
than something good and useful for 
the young people to do. They can 
be carefully planned and used as 
means of Christian education, an ex- 
ercise in the use of Christian ethics 
and values. We learn Christian truth 
by doing. 

This implies, however, that the 
project itself has Christian values 
and that the way it is promoted and 
carried out applies Christian prin- 
ciples. Both the means and the ends 
must be completely in harmony with 
Christian ethics. 

In the eagerness to put a good project 
over and to have it succeed in an or- 
ganizational way, it is easy to forget the 
necessity of adopting and suggesting 
means which are as Christian as the 
ends we seek.14 
Very pertinent are the words of Ed- 
ward Lindemann: 


11 O. H. Theiss, “Our Youth Work and 
Christian Education,” Minutes of the AIll- 
American Youth Leaders Council, January, 
1947. 
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No surer test of a philosopher's incor- 
ruptibility can be found than his treat- 
ment of the problem of means and ends. 
Here lies the breaking-point for both 
individual character and social order. 
Failure to come to grips with the means- 
ends question leads to opportunism. 
Denial of the necessity of consonance 
between ends and means is an invitation 
to conspiracy. Individuals who have not 
resolved the means-ends issue are not to 
be trusted, and when statecraft operates 
on the assumption that ends justify the 
means, the consequences are tragic. . . . 
Whoever selects good ends but refuses 
to consider the dependency of ends upon 
means is defeated before he begins. The 
moral principle lies at this very point. 
Each step in the direction of a goal is 
an act of moral criticism. Separation of 
means from ends constitutes a form of 
intellectual and moral betrayal.” 


Applied to recreation in the Youth 
Program, this means that a fine Chris- 
tian Youth Program must be carried 
out by means which are as fine and 
lofty as the program itself. What is 
true of the entire program is equally 
true of each individual purpose and 
project or activity. If, for example, a 
youth group is gathering funds for a 
worthy cause of the church, the proj- 
ect is praiseworthy and a success and 
valuable for Christian training, not 
only if a large amount of money is 
gathered; but most important is it 
how the money was gathered and 
what opportunity the project gave for 
the application and experience of 
Christian principles and values. 

To be unmindful of this truth involves 
more than merely missing an opportunity 
for the Christian training of our youth. 
It may involve, in a practical way, the 
denial or contradiction of the Christian 
ends by the use of un-Christian means 


12 Edward Lindemann in The American 
Scholar, January, 1947. 
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to achieve them. A financial project in 
Christian charity ought to be training for 
our youth in the Christian principles of 
giving, and the methods we suggest 
ought to express and demonstrate these 
same high principles of Christian stew- 
ardship. If our youth programs are to be 
Christian education, every project and 
undertaking must be critically examined, 
not only as to its purpose, but also as to 
the ways, the instruments, and means by 
which this purpose is to be realized.18 

These principles apply also to the 
social and recreational activities of 
our youth organizations. These areas 
of the Youth Program have all too 
often been neglected, have been re- 
garded with indifference, or with a 
condescending smile as a concession 
to the immaturity of youth. So long 
as the youth activities were inoffensive 
and did not violate any Christian 
principle too flagrantly, no serious ob- 
jections were raised, and little at- 
tention was paid to their planning 
and conduct. The possibilities of 
Christian education through recrea- 
tion for the total personality were 
usually not admitted and seldom 
seriously explored. 

Recreation, however, is not neutral. 
It is an instrument of education for good 
or for evil. It is an opportunity to op- 
erate with Christian principles and to 
discover their value and deep satisfac- 
tions.14 
It is, therefore, necessary that rec- 
reation be of such a quality that it 
can convey these values. 

Many games present problem solv- 
ing. Among the highest values in 
playing a game of this type is the 
experience of Christian fellowship 
resulting from the interaction of the 


18 O. H. Theiss, op. cit. 
14 Tbid. 
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group in solving co-operately the 
problem which the game presents. If 
a game ridicules an individual, or 
gives an individual an opportunity 
to parade his abilities, the experience 
of fellowship and understanding are 
lost and their validity even denied. 
Take a game, for example, in which 
the leader informs the group that he 
will give to each the name of a barn- 
yard animal. They are not to tell 
their neighbor what it is. At a signal 
each player is to make the call of the 
animal assigned to him as loudly as 
he can. The leader, however, has 
informed each player except one to 
be quiet and that one he told to 
imitate a donkey. When the signal 
comes, of course, only one person is 
heard. Imagine his embarrassment 
when the leader calls for the entire 
group to imitate an animal, and he 
hears only himself braying like a 
donkey. 

Recreation is equally inconsistent with 
the ends of our oneness in Christ when 
it makes competition and rivalry and 
winning predominant, stresses prizes 
and awards and is careless of the ex- 
periences of Christian fellowship which 
may be found in the process of playing. 
When the potentialities of our youth 
groups are ignored or underestimated, 
there is the danger that the principles 
they are teaching practically may con- 
tradict the principles which we are 
teaching theoretically in the Bible hour 
or in the topic discussions, and, in this 
way, actually contribute to the develop- 
ment of split Christian personalities. 

To explore the possibilities of our 
youth work as Christian education im- 
plies an unshaken confidence in the ef- 
ficacy of the Gospel and in the quick- 
ening power of the Holy Spirit. 


15 O. H. Theiss, op. cit., p. 4. 
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In our recreation, too, there must 
be a fundamental confidence in Chris- 
tian people and a fundamental con- 
fidence in Christian principles. 


APPLICATION TO SINGING GAMES 

Singing games involve group ac- 
tivity, group participation, group in- 
teraction, group problem solving. 
They give satisfactions of group 
achievement. 

In the modern dance the interest 
is on the other partner. In the singing 
games the interest is on solving the 
problem. 

Singing games are quaint folk 
games which 
came through time and distance savored 
by the use of many nations and many 
peoples. They came over paths of most 
intimate fellowship, for as the name im- 
plies, “folk games” are games of the 
folks, the humble people of the land. 
It is very seldom that we can know the 
composer of a folk tune or the inventor 
of a folk game. Indeed, many people 
believe that if an author is found, the 
game ceases to be a folk game. Folk 
songs and games simply grow out of the 
experiences of the common people.1® 

In the little booklet Treasures from 
Abroad, the following nations are 
represented in the games and songs: 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, France, 
Hungary, Denmark, England, Russia, 
Lithuania, Norway, Scotland, Bo- 
hemia. 

Religion played an important part 
in the growth of the pioneer play- 
party games. Quakers, Disciples, 
Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians 
might differ as to creed, but they 


were one in opposing the dance as a 


16 Handy II, Kit O, Treasures from 
Abroad, p. 1, published by Co-operative 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. 
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wicked sport. Most of these scrupulous 
consciences did not, however, detect 
anything wrong in the traditional “play- 
ing games” of the young people.’ 


THE ORIGIN 


Rooted in the customs and tradi- 
tions of the old countries from which 
the early settlers came, these games 
have an ancestry in the hills and val- 
leys and villages of Europe, when 
youths and maidens met as neighbors 
during harvest or festival time and 
when the work was over sang and 
played together. If they found the 
song and game a true expression of 
their joy, they sang and played it 
over and over as boys and girls today 
might play again and again a game 
which particularly fascinates them. 
After many repetitions and constant 
revisions the game, and the song 
which prompted it, became a tradi- 
tional game to be passed from one 
generation to another. Thus it is 
that many of the games which we en- 
joy today come to us through cen- 
turies of use. 

Unlike many other forms of art, such 
as literature, painting, and drama, folk 
songs and games have been neglected. 
Perhaps this is because pictures and 
written words can be seen and handled 
and can easily be preserved for others, 
but actions of people, unwritten stories 
and forms of play are not so easily 
preserved. Folk arts live only in the 
hearts and lives of humble folk. Fa- 
thers and mothers must teach them to 
their children. And these children must 
teach them to their children, so that they 
may live from one generation to another. 
It is only recently that interested persons 


17 Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, 
p. 12, 1916. Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis. Quoted in Handy II, 
Kit P, Play Party Games, p. 1. 
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have developed a method of discovering 
and writing down these games. Workers 
are now going to the ends of the earth 
collecting and putting into permanent 
form the folk lore of many peoples.1® 


SOCIAL VALUE 


The wise leader of all play activities 
strives continually to give those who par- 
ticipate an experience of real joy. This 
is the high ideal of play.1® 


In singing games, or folk games, 
as in other forms of social play, the so- 


cial values of play become most ap- . 


parent. A group of young people appear 
to be merely playing together; in reality 
they may be learning to co-operate with 
each other, to help each other, to be 
loyal, to be tolerant of others’ opinions, 
to be fair, to be real social beings. In 
this sense, then, we may say that char- 
acter values are by-products of play. 
These by-products are most likely to ap- 
pear when the group is not consciously 
trying to develop them. Self-conscious- 
ness is always a restraining force when 
individuals are together. It is for this 
reason that in the use of these games 
the attainment of fun and fellowship is 
the legitimate and wholesome aim of the 
group. 

Singing games are a group activity 
and depend for their fun upon social 
feeling and the spirit of co-operation 
developed in the group by the ac- 
tivity itself. 

The folk games are capable of taking 
individuals and welding them into a 
group — a miniature society. When play- 
ing these games, the entire group is a 
unit, and the success of the game de- 
pends upon the co-operation of all. 
There is a definite pattern which every- 
one must follow, or the entire group is 
thrown into confusion. Each individual 
must, then, become an intimate part of 
the whole. It is essentially social. The 


"18 Handy II, Kit O, op. cit., p. 2. 
19 Ibid., p. 2. 
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reason for this is readily understood 
when one considers again that the 
origin of these games was group play, 
not individual amusement.?° 

Singing games are a popular amuse- 
ment which provide much group so- 
ciability. The unity of the circle 
play- party game is the entire group. 
Many of them do not involve the 
necessity of partners, and those which 
require partners provide for frequent 
changing, so that a large number of 
pleasant social contacts are made 
possible. While most of the long- 
ways games require pairing off, the 
process is simply arranged by chance 
in many cases, boys form one line, 
girls the other, and in the progress of 
the games each boy plays with every 
other girl in addition to his partner, 
and each girl vice versa. 

Group participation is almost 100 
per cent, for each individual con- 
tributes his share to the music and 
action, which demand attention and 
considerable initiative. Youth leaders 
of Christian youth need to remember 
that the young people with whom 
they are working are children of God 
endowed with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and worthy to judge the world 
and angels (1 Cor. 6:2-3). What the 
program does to people is always 
more important than organizational 
efficiency. I should like to close with 
the words of Prof. O. H. Theiss: 

When our programs are planned in 
such a way that they give our youth 
full opportunity to express their Chris- 
tian ideals, to test and appreciate their 
eternal validity, to discover the delight 
in losing themselves for the greater 
cause, they will do the most for the 
Christian training of our youth... . 


20 Ibid., p. 2. 
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A youth program completely integrated 
in Christ helps our young people to grow 
up into Christ in all things. 

The grace of God has prepared our 
moment in history for a mighty advance 
in the youth work of the Church. And 
the glory and strength of this advance 
will not be organizational gains which 
can be charted statistically, but the 
progress of our youth in a living and 
growing companionship with Christ in 
all that they think and say and do.?! 
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GumbEs FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN WxO STUTTER 


1. Don’t believe that your child will “grow out of” his speech defect. Take 
the child to a reputable speech clinician and let him decide when speech 
retraining should begin. Many colleges and universities maintain speech 
clinics where diagnosis and treatment are provided free. Or you can write to 
your state department of education for the name and location of the speech 


clinic nearest your home. 


2. Let him use either his right or left hand, whichever is the more natural. 
8. Don’t try to supply words for him and do not discuss stuttering in his 


presence. 


4. See that he gets plenty of wholesome food and sufficient exercise and 
rest. Remediable physical handicaps should receive proper medical attention. 
5. Maintain an atmosphere of ease and relaxation at home. Encourage 
him when you can, do not mimic his speech, and treat him as a normal person 


at all times. 


6. Encourage him to participate in group activities with children of his 


own age and both sexes. 


7. Beware of schools that offer guarantees to cure stuttering in a few 
months. Any school that offers such a “guarantee” is a quack institution 
capitalizing on human suffering. The best speech clinics in the United States 
are free. — Francis Grirritn in Hygeia, October, 1948. 


Let's Get the Correct View of the Purpose 
of Tests and Measurements 


Tueo. G. STELZER * 


We have been trying to think of 
an area in the field of education 
which is more controversial than test- 
ing and measuring. We remember the 
time when the majority of pastors 
and teachers in our acquaintance had 
grave doubts about the propriety of 
measurement in religion. Even today 
we meet parents who can tell tall 
tales about the measurement of some 
child’s intelligence and the interpre- 
tation thereof. What, then, are the 
purposes and procedures in the 
measurement of human behavior 
Can testing be good? 

A good work is a lawful act pro- 
ceeding out of faith unto the glory 
of God and the welfare of the neigh- 
bor. If testing is to be good, it must 
conform to the requirements of this 
definition. 

The glory of God is enhanced 
through a better understanding and 
appreciation of His handiwork. Chil- 
dren are the most wonderful gift and 
creation of God. “It is He that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves,” Ps. 
100:1. We confess in Luther's ex- 
planation of the First Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed: “that He has given 
me my body and soul, eyes, ears, and 
all my members, my reason and all 
my senses, and still preserves them.” 
If the purposes and procedures in 
measurement are designed to show 
forth the wonders of His handiwork, 


* Member of the Synodical Committee on 
Testing, recently appointed by the Board 
for Parish Education. 
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they contribute toward His glory and 
are good. 

Is the welfare of the neighbor 
sought and achieved in testing? No 
one would question the wisdom and 
sincerity of a tailor or dressmaker 
who takes measurements in order to 
fit a suit of clothes. Yet he does it so 
he may tailor the most fitting gar- 
ment most economically. Educators 
are to fit suitable subject matter and 
training to the individuals in their 
care. To the extent that they have 
the permission and the ability to 
measure, will their findings and inter- 
pretations redound to the welfare of 
their neighbor. Furthermore, if it is 
lawful to teach, it must be lawful to 
use measures for prognosis, diagnosis, 
remedial procedures, and guidance. 

We need, however, to answer an- 
other question. Does the principle of 
love permit the assumption that there 
are individual differences among hu- 
man beings? By examining the con- 
text of the following excerpts from 
Scripture the reader will note that in- 
dividual differences were recognized 
throughout the Bible. Differences in 
ability are indicated in 1 Pet. 4:11: 
... let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth...” (cf. Acts 6:3); 
Matt. 25:14-80: . . . “five talents... 
two...one..., to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability... . Take 
therefore the talent from him, and 
give it unto him which hath ten 
talents” (cf. Matt. 18:12; Luke 8:18; 
Mark 4:25). ... “For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given,” etc. Differ- 
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ence in musical ability is observable 
in 1 Chron. 25:6-7: ... “Asaph, Jedu- 
thun, and Heman ... . instructed in 
the songs of the Lord, even all that 
were cunning...” (288). Differences 
in wisdom, knowledge, and skills are 
evident from Ex. 35:25-35: .. . “wom- 
en that were wisehearted . .. the 
Lord hath called my name Bezaleel 

. and He hath filled him with the 
spirit of God, in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in 


all manner of workmanship. . . . And 
He put in his heart that he may 
teach .. .”; Dan. 1:4: “children... 


skillful in all wisdom, and cunning 
in knowledge, and understanding sci- 
ence, and such as had ability .. .” 

Though we are “of one blood,” Acts 
17:26, we must accept the existence 
of individual differences as a biolog- 
ical, psychological, and Scriptural 
fact. The Lutheran teacher will ap- 
preciate and use wisely any knowl- 
edge of individual differences found 
among those whom he is to teach. 
It will enable him to temper the cur- 
ricular wind to the shorn lamb under 
his care. 


Tests may have prognostic values. 
If properly given and interpreted, 
tests can reveal strength and weak- 
ness, assets and needs. They can give 
us information concerning the native 
and acquired abilities, about inter- 
ests, likes, dislikes, and tendencies in 
those who are to be taught. The 
purpose of a prognostic test is to be 
more helpful to the person tested, 
since the nature of his needs is more 
clearly evident. 

The measurement of native abilities 
should indicate to us the nature, the 
quality, and the speed of the child’s 
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physical, sensory, mental, glandular, 
and emotional reactions. This will 
give us an estimate of the native 
equipment, or tools, with which we 
may expect the child to work. The 
purpose is obvious. If a child has 
certain abilities, they may and should 
be put to use, exercised, and devel- 
oped through sympathetic and un- 
derstanding stimulation and guid- 
ance. If certain abilities are lacking, 
or if definite disabilities exist, one of 
two things must be done: a correc- 
tion must be built in scientifically, or 
existing abilities must be trained to 
substitute for those lacking. Inevi- 
tably, the teacher develops the in- 
dividual within the welfare of the 
group. Then we can look for efficient, 
self-confident personalities, well-gov- 
erned, capable, and pleasing to God 
and man. 

The measurement of acquired abil- 
ities purports to ascertain the direc- 
tion and the extent to which these 
native abilities have been put to use 
in the acquisition of human experi- 
ences. These tests reveal achievement 
on the part of the child. Nor is it 
futile to attempt such measurements. 
We owe it to the learners. Testing 
is interested in learning and makes 
for better teaching and more learning. 

Tests are diagnostic to the extent 
that they reveal to us the strong and 
the weak points in human behavior. 
While observation may indicate a 
general difference or deviation on the 
part of an individual from the group, 
a good test should localize and iden- 
tify the difficulty. High native abil- 
ities may be the actual cause for con- 
spicuous behavior, since the child is 
bored or unoccupied by the trivial 
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assignments. Low native abilities 
may be the actual cause for failing 
to understand assignments and other 
unsatisfactory work. Unsatisfactory, 
we say. How do we know? Only by 
a careful comparison of native ability, 
reliably measured, and actual achieve- 
ment, validly tested, can we judge 
with reasonable certainty and justice 
whether the learner is doing good, 
satisfactory, or poor work. It is the 
individual ability which must be used 
as a criterion for judging success, and 
even then provision must be made 
for adequate experience and good 
teaching. 

Remedial procedures can _ be 
planned in accordance with discov- 
ered abilities and disabilities. While 
it is true that the learning process as 
a whole concerns the whole child, it 
follows, nevertheless, that any de- 
ficiency in any segment must be 
remedied. Frequently, a single lack, 
or misunderstanding, will skew learn- 
ing, opinion, or attitudes. Knowl- 
edge of a deficiency is a necessary 
step toward a remedy. One of the 
basic purposes of a thorough testing 
program is preparation for remedial 
teaching. 

Cumulative records of test results 
are mandatory. Unless the scores are 
properly preserved, they cannot be 
accurately interpreted. Unless these 
results are known to the teacher, they 
can be of no value in teaching. Tests 
may be called the receiving set by 
means of which the teacher can tune 
in on the child’s innermost self. They 
are the means toward a better under- 
standing which will direct the teach- 
er’s actions to the degree that he is 
a true teacher. As the cumulative 
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records grow, better understandings 
are possible. As the records are lack- 
ing, kept from him or withdrawn, his 
understanding is handicapped, lack- 
ing, or misdirected. Records become 
enlivened by the human sympathies 
and imagination that attend them. 
Records can guide, give direction to 
our thoughts, but we must do the 
thinking. 

Guidance is an integral part of 
remedial procedures and a normal 
goal in a testing program. A good 
testing program must include a sur- 
vey of general attainments, a rather 
complete measure of native abilities, 
and of the present achievement in 
as many areas as possible. Thus an 
individual profile is obtained and ex- 
tended from each of the tests ad- 
ministered. As the profile changes in 
time, it tends to be even more valu- 
able since accuracy is attained. 
Guidance may readily follow this 
profile. Properly understood, each 
ability or disability can be frankly 
faced and acknowledged as the wise 
provision of God. On the other hand, 
each step in guidance, as well as the 
use of any remedial procedure, be- 
comes in itself a new reason for 
further testing in order to note the 
effects of such techniques. Guidance 
is teaching, and teaching is guidance. 
This grand process can be quite scien- 
tific because it avails itself of all the 
accumulated knowledge; it can be- 
come a great art since it avails itself 
of all the sympathies and imagination 
of which talented human beings are 
capable. The real purpose of testing 
and measuring is better teaching, bet- 
ter guidance. 


Standardized tests, whether they 
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measure native abilities or acquired 
achievements, fulfill a very important 
purpose. They have been developed 
over a period of time and offer us 
norms for stated conditions. By the 
use of a standardized test in any area 
or subject we may learn how the in- 
dividual compares with a _ given 
group. We must immediately hasten 
to say that variation from the mid- 
point of the group is in itself neither 
good nor bad, but it tells us about it. 
Whether an individual is succeeding, 
may better be discovered by a com- 
parison between his native abilities 
and his actual achievements. When 
an individual falls below the norm 
for his group, we check up on this 
accomplishment ratio, the agreement 
between power and effort, but we 
judge him on his own norms. Never- 
theless, a moment of thought given to 
the phenomenon of normal probabil- 
ity will indicate to us the remoteness 
of having only good or all poor 
learners in one school. Therefore, 
standardized tests are of great value 
in measuring both teaching and 
learning. 

Teacher-made tests can be pur- 
poseful. The teacher must be mind- 
ful of his aim, zielbewusst. The pre- 
scription for a good test is like unto 
that of a good curriculum, a good 
syllabus, a good lesson: 

1. State, as the major aim or objective, 
the ability to be developed. Seek 
much coverage. Let it be the large 
aim. 

2. Analyze this ability, or break it down, 
to its constituent abilities, in terms of 
knowledges (information or under- 
standings), attitudes (appreciations 


or ideals), or skills (habits of con- 
duct or behavior patterns). 
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8. Provide for appropriate learning ac- 
tivities for each ability to be de- 
veloped. Since we know which abil- 
ities we wish to develop, we may the 
more wisely choose the activity 
needed to achieve results. Thus our 
planned procedures differ in terms of 
the outcomes desired. 


4. Measure the outcomes by providing 
for the most effective test items to 
sample the mastery of the abilities 
taught. Thus the testing program is 
articulated with the teaching pro- 
gram. It also gives direction to any 
further teaching necessary to achieve 
our aims. Furthermore, the type of 
test is best determined by the type of 
ability to be measured. 

According to this procedure it would 

be possible to chart the entire educa- 

tional program, its curriculum, its ac- 
tivities. Furthermore, it would bring 
to our consciousness the question 
whether any one person can possibly 
master all the abilities we choose to 
name, or whether we must divide and 
serve the Church, society, and our 
country through a more differentiated 
plan of requirements. There is, in- 
deed, room for, and great purpose in, 
teacher-made tests, so constructed. 
The purpose of a testing program, 
therefore, should be to gain cumula- 
tive, functional records of an in- 
dividual’s measurable manifestations 
through samplings of his behavior. 
This would include his native abil- 
ities, interests, tendencies, and traits; 
his achievement in subject matter and 
behavior in life situations; a com- 
parison with group norms, and a rat- 
ing of his own achievements in terms 
of his known abilities. Then teaching 
and guidance may be expected to 
develop wholesome personalities, well 
educated and trained for a useful life. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by TuHeo. G. STELZER 


The Singing You 


(A résumé of a lecture on “Vocal Meth- 
odology and Pedagogy” by Prof. Oscar Ben- 
nett of Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr., 
as retold by Theo. G. Stelzer, Program 
Chairman for the Regional Meeting of the 
Northern District of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, Oct. 14, 1948.) 

Some of these ideas on singing are 
so simple, they almost sound silly. 
The voice is really a part of the per- 
son. It is the person. You sing from 
the heels up. If you don’t, you don’t 
want to. If you really want to, you 
will. 

When you really mean it, you get 
the tone. If you don't like your tone, 
change your mind. Express your 
ideas as you think them, as you feel 
them. Another can carry a chair for 
you. Another can write a letter for 
you. But only you can sing a song 
the way you do. 

You have two voices: the speaking 
voice and the singing voice. When 
God created man, He said, as it 
were: “I will give you two voices. 
One you will use for such things as 
‘Pass the butter, ‘How are you?” ‘It’s 
a fine day today.’ The other is really 
yourself, the one through which you 
express your most inmost moods and 
thoughts.” One grows out of the 
other. You speak a phrase — then 
you sing it. The speaking voice is 
better and more expressive than the 
singing voice. Listen to the way you 
talk — then sing. You can talk in vari- 
ous pitches. Quality tells the listener 
what you mean. Pitch tells him how 
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much you mean it. Pitch is a matter 
of intensity. The higher the pitch, the 
greater the intensity must be. Singing 
should go from the head down, not 
from the neck up. Poor singing is 
abnormal. Again, say a phrase mean- 
ingfully; now sing the way you said it. 
Tone is intensity plus beauty. 

What about breathing? The one 
truth about breathing is that there 
is no one true way of breathing. 
There are many types of breathing. 
Surely, the sleeping baby breathes 
with the abdominal muscles below 
the ribs. But the baby isn’t singing. 
An athlete can harden his stomach 
muscles to allow himself to be hit or 
even have a car drive over him. But 
then he isn’t singing. When the run- 
ner completes a 440 dash, he pants 
with his upper rib muscles, but he 
isn't singing. 

Professor Bennett finds that the act 
most nearly akin to a singer’s breath- 
ing is the inhalation when you are 
really thrilled at a sight and are get- 
ting ready to respond to a real sur- 
prise with “Oh!” Do you recall? 
There was such free inhalation that it 
actually expanded backward. So, for 
all that, you might say that you 
breathe in back, while the front mus- 
cles start the tone. Furthermore, you 
breathe according to mood. You take 
a breath with a sense of beauty. The 
breath is controlled by the emotional 
fee]. And so your whole organism 
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responds to the emotional setting and 
gives free expression to the mental 
image you carry. If you don't like it, 
change your mind. Therefore, the 
same song can be sung in many 
moods. It is not a question of right 
or wrong. It is the way you feel, the 
way you want it. This is the way to 
overcome fear: to know that what you 
want at that time is right. 

Fear constricts. Have you ever 
thought of it that when a singer sings 
what might be called a bad tone on 
a given, perhaps high, pitch, he really 
got the pitch? Now, if he can want 
it intensely enough, he can get the 
quality he desires. Poor singing in 
people is caused by fear (by what 
they don’t want). Again, talk, speak 
the phrase, high or low. Now sing it 
as freely, intensely, and meaningfully. 
Your speaking voice can indicate your 
range, as is evidenced when you call 
for someone, show disgust, surprise, 
or excitement. Singing is but an ex- 
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alted, exaggerated form of this proc- 
ess, just as possible and easy if you 
want it intensely enough. 

What of the scale? All we want 
to achieve in a scale is range and a 
normal vowel sound. The first is 
achieved through dismissal of fear, 
the other through a change of mind. 
There is no reason why you cannot 
sing the pitch you speak. As to vowel - 
sound, it is based on the way the 
spoken word sounds to the student 
himself. That may involve a change 
of mind. But there’s the rub; some 
people don’t want to change their 
mind. 

We do get bad vocal habits in 
homes and schools where screechy 
tones are used. Therefore, we need 
to study the works of artists to gain 
approved images of tone. But no one 
can sing the way you do. Know what 
you want. Feel it. Express it con- 
fidently, intensely, with your whole 
self — for your voice is you. 


Acoustic Law in the Human Voice 


(A lecture on “Teaching Acoustically” by 
Professor Harlyn Abel of Union College, 
Lincoln, Nebr., as retold by Theo. G. Stel- 
’ zer, Program Chairman for the Regional 
Meeting of the Northern District of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Oct. 14, 1948.) 

In introducing his discussion on 
“Teaching Acoustically,” Professor 
Harlyn Abel of Union College, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., first emphasized the fact 
that “all good tone is established 
through mood.” This is the only 
thing that the teacher should teach 
the student, since young persons need 
fewer facts. Nevertheless, the hu- 
man voice responds to acoustic law, 


and the grade school, the high school, 
and the college form a real laboratory 
for the singing teacher. Each voice 
class, alto, tenor, etc., obeys its own 
acoustic law. The problem is: “What 
law controls this voice?” 
Fundamentals and their overtones 
give the basic foundation for an un- 
derstanding of this acoustic law. This 
may be demonstrated on a piano. 
Depress low C without sounding it 
and hold down the key. While still 
holding low C, strike successively, but 
separately, c’, g’, c’, and e”, repre- 
senting an octave plus a fifth plus 
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a fourth plus a third above the first 
fundamental C. Each pitch so struck 
will be picked up and sustained by 
the fundamental. In reverse order, 
each of the indicated overtones may 
be silently held and excited to tone 
by a quick staccato touch on the 
fundamental. 

This law finds its application in 
the construction of the trombone, the 
three-valve band instruments, in the 
Hammond organ, and, not too gen- 
erally known, in the human voice. 
Obedience to the laws of nature is 
usually good for us. Obeying the 
acoustic law in the human voice will 
solve many mysterious troubles and 
give additional range and beauty to 
the singing voice. 

Broadly stated, the acoustic law 
manifests itself in the human voice 
through vowel modification. In this 
vowel modification, the singing voice 
sounds like the same voice as it “turns 
around the corner.” There may be 
more of an “ugh” in it. It certainly 
has a lighter “m” hum in it. It is the 
adjustment that makes the easy pitch 
possible and assures good quality 
when intensified. While the male and 
the female voices represent the dif- 
ference of an octave, the same gen- 
eral classification applies to both. The 
fifth, a fourth, and a third mark the 
points of adjustment. If a modifica- 
tion of vowel color has been discov- 
ered at g’ above middle c’ in the 
female voice, another modification 
will occur a fifth above at c”, still 
another at f”, and again at a”. 

Should the change be noted at 
upper c*” and at upper f#”, it would 
be necessary to recheck the lower 
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fifth at f” with the probable result 
that the first modification was at this 
point rather than at g’, as at first ex- 
pected. A retest is frequently in or- 
der until the actual points of free, 
automatic modification are discov- 
ered. 

The points of modification may vary 
from one person to another, but the 
ratio of fifth, fourth, and third re- 
main constant for an individual. The 
first acoustical change in contrabasses 
and deep contraltos occurs at F* or G; 
in baritones and first altos or mezzo- 
contraltos, at B>; in second tenors, 
heavy dramatic tenors and second 
sopranos, at C or C?; in first tenors 
and first sopranos at D and E>, while 
coloraturas may begin at E. Each 
succeeding modification is noted in 
intervals of a fourth plus a third 
above. If this is not noted, the voice 
may not be free enough, the tones 
being too heavily guarded or shaped 
toward a specific vowel, or, and this 
may be the surprise, the actual first 
change was not perceived. In that 
case we calculate downward. 


Acoustic law operates in a manner 
that is precise, not accidental. The 
human voice follows this law in the 
vowel modifications observable a fifth, 
a fourth, and a third apart. If the 
spot is noted, voice building can be- 
gin in earnest. The artist is aware 
of this pitch and wisely adjusts in 
time. We do not récklessly use one 
color to the point of breaking, but 
allow the adjustment to follow with 
the mood throughout the range. The 
worst singers are the technical ones. 
The wise teacher charts the “breaks” 
that need adjustment and thus is able 
to guide wisely. 
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The male voice may not reveal the 
fifth as noticeably as does the female. 
However, if the voice is tested in the 
adolescent period, the total raw range 
is generally perceivable. (As we were 
writing this review, we called in a 
youth of sixteen. His speaking voice 
was down at low G. His first ad- 
justment was at middle E>. He 
showed it by wrinkles on his fore- 
head and tightness in his voice. By 
suggesting a light, but quick, col- 
loquial “m,” the adjustment appeared. 
A fifth higher showed another 
wrinkle. This called for a still lighter 
“m” at Bb. When this was achieved, 
we guessed that another was prob- 
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ably a fourth above. So it was. High 
E> called for another adjustment. 
Then we ceased guessing and had 
him begin at high G with a light, but 
vital, attack and coast all the way 
down in the scale of E> major, two 
octaves and a third. It solved his 
problem and proved our point.) 

We add the axiom that basic laws 
are phenomenal in nature. If under- 
stood and obeyed, they form valuable 
guideposts in our lives. We can 
teach and guide better. Through an 
appreciation of science, in this case, 
acoustics, we are enabled to magnify 
the wonders of God’s marvelous crea- 
tion through the human voice. 


Church Music Seminar at Valparaiso 


When consecrated, capable musi- 
cians gather to study the historic de- 
velopment and practices of Lutheran 
church music, worshiping Christians 
have reason to rejoice gratefully. 
Valparaiso University deserves high 
commendations for continuing lead- 
ership in this vast and important field 
through its annual Church Music 
Seminar. When half a hundred men 
and women who influence the man- 
ner of worship of some fifty thousand 
Christians each week come to meet 
for instruction, inspiration, and re- 
dedication to a noble cause, time, 
effort, and money are well spent. The 
rich and stimulating program testi- 
fies of the guiding genius of this 
seminar. 

Valparaiso University was repre- 
sented in this program by its Presi- 
dent, O. P. Kretzmann, in the opening 
Order of Vespers, conveying the 
spirit of worship to the group; by 


Professor Theo. Hoelty Nickel in the 
inspirational opening address, and by 
Professor Newman W. Powell, who 
motivated musical motives in his essay 
on “Fundamental Musicianship for 
the Church Musician.” 


Concordia Seminary made its con- 
tribution through Professor Walter E. 
Buszin in his “Life and Work of Jo- 
hann Gottfried Walther.” Concordia 
Teachers College was represented by 
Paul Rosel, who played the organ 
in the opening Vespers, and by Theo. 
G. Stelzer, who read a draft of the 
“Departmental Objectives in Music 
for the Preparatory Schools.” 


Representing other universities, 
Professor D. M. Ferguson of Minne- 
sota spoke on the “Nature and the 
General Process of Musical Expres- 
sion,” while Dr. Leo. Schrade of Yale 
reviewed the “Editorial Practice of 
George Rhaw, Heinrich Schuetz, and 
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Johann Sebastian Bach.” Dr. Hans 
Rosenwald of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege added much to the general dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. E. W. Klammer of Waynes- 
boro, Va., treated the subject “Intro- 
ducing the Young Child, Ages 8-9, 
to Church Music.” Gerhard Schroth 
of the University of Chicago presented 
important points on “Choral Interpre- 
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tation” and conducted the Lutheran 
Choir of Chicago in a special concert 
for the seminar. 

Even casual visitors were impressed 
with the seriousness of purpose and 
the thorough scholarliness of the 
work carried on at this session. May 
Valparaiso University continue to 
grow and prosper in the service of 
a noble cause. 


Music Reviews 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


HYMNS OF FAITH for Male Voices. Col- 
lected, edited, and arranged by Walter 
Wismar. 75 cents. 


Wherever believing men sing, there will 
be rejoicing at this volume of twenty-eight 
selections for male voices. We need to en- 
courage men everywhere to sing, more so, 
to sing hymns of faith. Elsewhere in this 
issue are given directions on how to dis- 
cover tenors and basses and how to get 
them to sing. The present volume contains 
gems of our Lutheran heritage which can 
serve well to satisfy the individual desire 
to sing and harmonize with other voices 
and to fill a need in the public worship by 


the singing of fitting music and appropriate 
words. The possibility for easy voice lead- 
ing and blending is pronounced in this 
edition. T.G.S. 


The H.W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
JOB. Cantata for Mixed Voices. By 
Roberta Bitgood. 75 cents. 


Cantatas are often prohibitive in difficulty 
for the majority of choirs or accompanists. 
Roberta Bitgood has succeeded in choosing 
from the Book of Job a summary of texts 
which present the trials and faith of this 
man of God. The music is relatively easy 
to play and to sing without sacrifice to 
dignity and worth. This is a cantata which 
deserves inspection and presentation. 


T.G.S. 


Ban EncuisH aS Cuter LANGUAGE IN UNIversITIES. — The dominion min- 
istry of education [in India] has requested the universities and the provincial 
governments, by gradual stages, to replace English with the dominant tongue 
of their area as the official language. English will still be taught, along with 
other foreign languages, for the benefit of those who wish to keep abreast of 
human knowledge or intend to engage in international work. The change 
marks the end of a 150-year period during which English was imposed on 
the Indian educational system by the British overlords. Henceforth Hindustani 
will be the official government tongue, and it is already being taught in all the 
schools of the non-Hindustani-speaking provinces, such as Madras, Bombay, 
Orissa, and West Bengal. It is planned to produce new advanced textbooks on 
various subjects in the chief regional languages as well as in Hindustani. ~ 


The Christian Century, Oct. 6, 1948. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES 


The Executive Committee of the L. E. A. 
conducts its meetings on the second Friday 
of each month. The minutes of the October 
session reveal the subsequent items. 

Vice-presidents must be appointed for the 
Pacific and East Central regions. 

L.E.A. pins and keys are at present being 
manufactured and will soon be offered for 
sale. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
possibility of offering the members an op- 
tion with respect to the magazine they 
would receive. The opinion was expressed 
that lay members may prefer a family 
magazine to a professional organ. This mat- 
ter is being studied in the interest of offer- 
ing appropriate recommendations at the 
time of the next convention. 

A letter from Mrs. Ralph A. Gersonde of 
St. Joseph, Mich., was read and acknowl- 
edged. In part she stated: “All summer I 
have been wanting to write to tell you 
personally how much I enjoyed the L. E. A. 
convention and how inspirational everything 
was toward the cause for which we are all 
working. I felt that I personally gained 
much by attending the convention again 
this year, and also that I was able to take 
much home with me for use in connection 
with our parents’ group, which aims to help 
the school in many material ways, and to 
build for the promotion of parent educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Gersonde is the chairman of 
one of the most aggressive and progressive 
parent groups in the Lutheran Church. 
A description of the organization will be 
published in the January issue of Parish, 
Education. 

The supply of 1948 yearbooks is ex- 
hausted. No solution has been found for 
meeting continued demands for this pub- 
lication. 

Miss Gertrude Doederlein and Dr. W. 
Link were assigned the responsibility of 
producing a new promotional tract. 

The L.E.A. membership at present is 
1,270. 


The treasurer reported a balance of 
$787.02. 

The committee acknowledged with thanks 
the receipt of $100 from Dr. W. Link and 
$50 from the Fenker Furniture Company. 
The contributions indicate a wholesome in- 
terest by laymen in Christian education. 

A monograph on “Parent-Child Relation- 
ships,” by Professor Alfred Schmieding, an 
outgrowth of a paper read at the 1948 con- 
vention, is being made ready for publica- 
tion. 

The Texas District (synodical) paid the 
expenses of two delegates to the 1948 con- 
vention. Texas is not only big in size, but 
also big-hearted. May others follow the 
example. 

Plans for the 1949 convention are in 
process. 


FRED STRIETER SAID SO 


In the previous issue of LuTHERAN Epvu- 
CATION extracts from Mr. Strieter’s address 
to the L.E. A. were published. We now 
take the liberty of interpreting more of his 
valuable suggestions. 

He expressed the opinion that Lutheran 
educators could learn much from the busi- 
ness world. He suggested frequent changes 
in materials and methods to avoid getting 
into a “groove.” To avoid the danger of 
“obsolescence, stuffings, and _ stagnation,” 
a new textbook has the same effect as a 
new body on a car. (He sells Fords and 
Mercurys. ) 

Techniques should be devised for the 
maintenance of a friendly, co-operative 
spirit between pastors and teachers and for 
improved parent-teacher relations, Co- 
operation is essential for growth. 

In-service training of teachers should in- 
clude among its practical features (1) an- 
swers as to how to foster and maintain lay 
support of a program of Christian educa- 
tion, (2) an understanding of the teacher’s 
relationship to his community, (3) training 
in how to speak and write convincingly, 
and 4) guidance in physical fitness. “No 
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active teacher is too smart or too old to 
learn.” 

A product must be sold. Many thou- 
sands of dollars are spent on advertising 
automobiles, although their numbers may 
not be great enough to meet the demand. 
The value of a product must constantly be 
brought to the attention of the public. 
Fundamentally, Christian education is price- 
less. Practically, it has value to the extent 
that it is made palatable and sold to the 
public. Interest in Christian schools cannot 
be assumed. Persistent salesmanship is the 
answer to a number of vexing situations. 

Mr. Strieter said the following about the 
Lutheran teacher. “The teacher must be 
at his best in the classroom. He must make 
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the pupils entrusted to his care competent 
in the three “R’s,” bring them into closer 
relationship with their Savior, and by 
precept and example enable them to grow 
in the art of Christian living. Our L.E. A. 
must work unceasingly to gain Synod-wide 
recognition of the larger role the teacher is 
to play in the life of the congregation and 
in Synod.” 

Mr. Strieter was reared on the Seward, 
Nebr., Concordia Teachers College campus. 
What a blessing it would be to Christian 
education if a thousand or more laymen in 
the Church would have his understanding 
and zeal. Incidentally, the L.E. A. would 
be rich to the extent of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars if that were the case. 


Our Contributors 


Cart S. Meyer, principal Luther Institute, 
Chicago, Il. 


A. H. Brersaum, principal of Immanuel 
Lutheran School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


CLARENCE PETERs, pastor of St. Luke’s Lu- 
theran Church, St. Louis, Mo., and chair- 


man of synodical Board for 
People’s Work. 


Young 


TueEo. G. STELZER, professor of Music and 
Education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., and member of the Edi- 
torial Staff. 


Summoned to Rest 


H. J. Burmeister, emeritus, Milwaukee, Wis., on June 15, 1948, at the age of 72. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 50 years at the following places in 
Wisconsin: Racine, Clintonville, Jerusalem and Nazareth congregations in Milwaukee. 


Maartin STELTER, Janesville, Wis., on Aug. 2, 1948, at the age of 34. He had served 


as teacher in Lutheran schools for 13 years at Wittenberg and Janesville, Wis. He had 
accepted a call to the Lutheran congregation at Tinley Park, Ill., and was making prepara- 
tion for moving when he fell victim to a fatal accident, an explosion caused by cleaning 
the motor of his car. 


W. H. Wrxz, Chicago, Ill., suddenly, on Aug. 29, 1948, at the age of 51. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher and organist at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, for 31 years and 
at St. Peter, Chicago, Ill, for one year—a total of 32 years of service in the teaching 
ministry of our Church. 

Gustav STEPHANI, Fort Wayne, Ind., on Sept. 18, 1948, at the age of 66. He had 
served for a period of 46 years as teacher in Lutheran schools at Rochester, Minn.; Eagle 
Lake, Il.; Appleton and Janesville, Minn.; Frankenmuth and Lansing, Mich.; and Zion, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


In a special chapel service on Monday, 
Oct. 25, the Rev. Paul Reith and the Rev. 
C. T. Schmidt were inducted as instructors 
at Concordia Seminary. The sermon was 
delivered by President L. J. Sieck. The in- 
duction ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Alfred Doerffler, chairman of the Board 
of Control. Professor Schmidt directs the 
Field Work program. Professor Reith will 
devote his full time to speech instruction 
and correction. 

The orientation course for the second 
year, Orientation to Theological Literature, 
is being offered under a new arrangement. 
Three hours per week are devoted to this 
course. Its purpose is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with theological literature in the vari- 
ous fields of theological study. The class 
meets in the reference room of the Library 
whenever possible in order to make the 
course practical. Because of a curricular 
shift the class assignments this year are 
made in German theological literature. 
Each department organizes its own unit and 
selects its representatives as instructors. The 
following schedule is being observed: 

Sept. 17 to Oct. 20: Systematic Department 

(including two lectures on the lodge). 
Oct. 25 to Oct. 29: Historical theology. 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 12: Old Testament theology. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 1: New Testament theology. 
Dec. 3 to Jan. 24: Practical theology. 


In order to acquaint the student with 
music and other cultural areas of value, the 
schedule has been cleared from 1:00 to 
1:50 P.M., for such courses as electives. 
The following is the offering in the current 
semester: 
1, Seminary Chorus, Dr. Wm. B. Heyne, 
4 hours. 

2. Collegium Musicum, Prof. W. Buszin, 
4 hours. 

8. Contemporary Literature, Rev. E. J. 
Saleska, 2 sections, 1 hour. 


4, Great Books, Dr. R. R. Caemmerer, 
2 sections, 1 hour. 

5. Radio for the Pastor, Dr. R. R. Caem- 
merer, 2 sections, 1 hour. 


6. Speech Choir, Prof. Paul Reith, 1 hour. 


7. Discussion Methods, Prof. Paul Reith, 
1 hour. 


This work carries transcript credit for one 
semester in each course. Some 250 students 
have been enrolled. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ibu. 


Three Professors Honored 


On Oct. 24 the faculty, students, and 
friends of Concordia joined in celebrating 
the silver anniversaries of Profs. Albert H. 
Beck, Arthur E. Diesing, and Wilfred F. 
Kruse. Professors Diesing and Beck have 
been at River Forest for 25 years, and Pro- 
fessor Kruse has been in the service of the 
Church for that period. A service of thanks- 
giving was held in the college chapel in 
the afternoon, at which Dr. O. A. Geiseman 
spoke, basing his remarks on Rom. 15:17. 
A dinner followed in the college dining hall, 
with Dr. H. H. Gross as toastmaster. 

Professor Beck was born at Baltimore, 
Md., and after his graduation from Con- 
cordia he served his Alma Mater as instruc- 
tor in music until he was called as 
professor of Music in 1923. In 1918 he 
received the degree of Master of Music 
from the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago. For a number of years Pro- 
fessor Beck has served as organist and choir- 
master at First St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
the mother church of Synod. 

Professor Diesing was born at Detroit, 
Mich. After his graduation from Concordia, 
then located at Addison, he served congre- 
gations at Carlinville, Quincy, and Elgin. 
In 1923 he was called to Concordia Teach- 
ers College, where he is serving at present 
as chairman of the Department of English 
and Art. In 1931 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts in English from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was active in instigat- 
ing and carrying out the development of 
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Concordia Teachers College from a junior 
college to a full four-year college, liberaliz- 
ing its curriculum, and raising its level of 
accreditation. 

Professor Kruse was born at Hastings, 
Nebr. He attended Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
After his graduation from St. Louis, in 1923, 
he served as an instructor at Concordia Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne. In 1928 he was called 
to Concordia Teachers College, Seward, and 
ten years later to River Forest. In 1935 he 
received the M.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Since 1940 Professor 
Kruse has served as registrar at River Forest, 
being active in that capacity during the 
critical war years, when regular classes were 
conducted throughout the year. During 
these years he shouldered not only the com- 
plex problems that the war brought on, but 
also the problems brought on by the tre- 
mendous increase in college enrollment. 
Since 1988 he has been chairman of the 
Science Department and is also assistant 
pastor at Grace Church, River Forest. Pro- 
fessor Kruse is a member of Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, national honorary chemical society, 
and Sigma Xi, national honorary science 
society. 


Professional Recognition 

Dr. Matthew N. Lundquist, Lecturer in 
Music at our Concordia, has been nominated 
for listing in the international Who’s Who, 
and his name will appear in the next print- 
ing of that publication. He is known in 
England as favorably as in America through 
his numerous contributions in the field of 
sacred choral literature. 

Impressed by the Dorian Motets of Dr. 
Lundquist, to be published by Harold 
Flammer, Mr. Wellingford Rieger, well- 
known American composer and editor in 
chief of the Flammer publishing house, has 
dedicated to Dr. Lundquist his latest in- 
strumental composition, “Canon and Fugue” 
for strings. 


Extension Work 

Extension courses have been provided by 
River Forest for teachers in the field who 
have grouped together to pursue their edu- 
cation during the year. In St.Louis and 
Southern Illinois, Dr. John W. Klotz is con- 
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ducting courses in Evolution. In River 
Forest, Dr. H. H. Gross is giving a course 
in Economic Geography. The teachers of 
primary grades are meeting weekly for a 
workshop in which they are studying prob- 
lems that confront the primary teacher par- 
ticularly in the field of activities. Miss 
Morella Mensing and Miss Elfrieda Miller, 
both members of the training school staff, 
meet with these teachers regularly for the 
discussion of their problems. 


Distinguished Visitors 


On Oct. 28 Concordia had the privilege 
of being host to Doctor and Mrs. Hans 
Meiser of Bavaria, Germany. Doctor Meiser 
is the bishop (Landesbischof) of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Bavaria, who, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Meiser, is visiting the Lu- 
theran centers in the United States for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with Lu- 
theranism in America. He had visited Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, where he ex- 
pected to return for more intensive de- 
liberations with the faculty. He also 
planned to visit our Milwaukee Concordia 
and Concordia Seminary at Springfield, Il. 

Doctor Meiser was overwhelmed with 
our Synod’s system of elementary educa- 
tion. He had difficulty to comprehend the 
zeal for Christian education which con- 
gregations manifest by establishing and 
maintaining their own schools. He con- 
sidered this not only a lofty ideal, but also 
a special privilege for men and women to 
work in such a system. He paid a glowing 
tribute to our student body, whose char- 
acter and purpose of life he saw reflected by 
their conduct. He was impressed beyond | 
words with the facilities and equipment at 
the disposal of our teachers in our schools 
and colleges as compared with the deplor- 
able conditions obtaining in his war-devas- 
tated homeland. 


Geographical Distribution 
of College Students 


State No. of Students 


Ilinois(-- 2 eee eee 120 
Wisconsin - 71 
Michigan pes ee 43 
Indlanav.- = ee 29 
Minnesota: =. 19 
17 
12 
11 
11 
10 
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401 
The above figures include resident stu- 
dents for the fall quarter only. If the ap- 
proximately 100 students now doing supply 
work in the field were included, more 
States would be represented, and some of 
the States would make a better showing. 


Whence the College Freshman? 


The office of the registrar, Professor 
Kruse, supplied interesting data as to the 
schools which supplied our 166 new college 
freshmen. It might interest the readers to 
learn to what extent these new students 
were supplied by the various types of Lu- 
theran secondary schools. These high 
schools are the following: 


STO Gall pe ed een che Sel 


Synodical 


River Forest 
Austin, Tex. 
Concordia, Mo. 
Edmonton, Canada 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Regional 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Luther Institute, Chicago 
Detroit, Mich. 


Other Synodical Conference 


Watertown, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Twenty-three of our new students pre- 


sented sufficient college credit to enter 
above the freshman class. Following is the 
list of colleges and universities from which 
these transfer students come: 


Aurora College 

Bradley University 

Capital University 

Cedar Falls (Iowa), St. T. College 
Central Michigan St. T. College 
Concordia, Fort Wayne 
Concordia, Seward 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield 
Milwaukee Downer College 
Milwaukee St. T. Coll. (2) 
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N. Dak. State School of Science 
Orlando (Fla.) Junior College 
San Diego (Calif.) St. T. Coll. 
St. John’s, Winfield (4) 
University of Arkansas 
University of Illinois 

University of New Mexico 
Valparaiso University 


SUPPLYING THE FIELD 


All over America the demand for teachers 
is more than great. According to a recent 
study on teacher supply and demand, the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the NEA found 
that the June graduates of all elementary 
teacher programs and such students as 
could qualify for temporary certificates fell 
far below the number of new elementary 
teachers needed. Many students in Amer- 
ican colleges are interested in careers other 
than elementary school teaching. Conse- 
quently some school systems are forced to 
employ partially qualified or totally un- 
trained emergency teachers. 

In our system of elementary schools the 
teacher problem is similar in most respects 
except for the significant fact that the en- 
rollment in our teachers’ colleges is high 
and that these schools are producing teach- 
ing forces at top speed. Teaching forces in- 
clude all who teach: men and women grad- 
uates and men and women supply students. 
Frequently it is apparent that people in our 
Church are not aware of the efforts put 
forth by a teachers’ college to help relieve 
the shortage of teachers. 

The following facts and figures are given 
in order to present a summary overview of 
the part played by River Forest in sup- 
plying teaching forces directly from its own 
student body and through summer emer- 
gency programs. 

During the school year 1947—1948 River 
Forest made available for teaching service 
32 men and 28 women graduates, a total 
of 60 graduates (3 additional graduates 
continued studies and will teach later). 
Within this same year 45 men and 54 wom- 
en supply students, a total of 99 supply 
students, were sent into the field. In addi- 
tion, there are 46 students who remained 
as supply teachers for another year or two, 
making the actual total of supply teachers 
145. Altogether River Forest provided 205 
teachers during the year 1947-1948. This 
personnel is now teaching during the 
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1948—49 school year. The 19 ministerial 
students and 63 emergency teachers who 
attended our summer school in 1948 for 
basic training are not included in these 


figures. 
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stantial and stimulating, and contained 
numerous implications for our own work. 
Dr. Du Bridge’s insistence that a teacher 
should not only be a scholar but should 
possess qualities that will be an inspiration 


NinE YEAR SUMMARY REpoRT OF TEACHERS WHO WERE PROVIDED BY RIVER FOREST 
DirEcTLY AND OTHERS WHO RECEIVED EMERGENCY TRAINING HERE 


Sept. 1, 1939, to Aug. 31, 1948 


School Year Graduates Supply Total Ministerial Emergency Total Total 
Sept.1 to Men and Women Men and Graduates Students Teachers Emergency Teaching 

Aug. 31 4 and 3 year Women and Supply (Summer) (Summer) Teachers Forces 
1939—40 36 i0 46 _ —_ _ 46 
1940—41 44 aie 55 — —- — | 55 
1941—42 ivf 23 60 _ — — | 60 
1942—43 39 17 56 20 —_— 20 | 76 
1943—44 38 52 90 28 13 41 | 131 
1944-45 36 74 110 37 62 as) | 219 
1945—46 45 72 117 29 59 88 | 205 
1946—47 40 99 139 29 86 115 | 254 
1947—48 60* 997 159 13 63 76 | 235 

Totals 375 457 832 156 283 439 [ WH271 


* This figure does not include 3 graduates who continued studies to serve later 
{7 In addition to this figure there are 46 students doing repeat supply work 


Looking back over nine years, 1939—1940 
to 1947-1948, we find that River Forest 
made available for teaching service 875 
graduates and 457 supply students, a total 
of 832 teachers. In addition, 156 ministerial 
students and 283 emergency teachers, a 
total of 4389 special emergency teachers at- 
tended summer classes there during this 
period. This makes a grand total of 1,271 
teachers, not counting the 46 repeat sup- 
plies, which during the past nine years 
entered the teaching field through the 
River Forest channel. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker attended the 
National Educational Conference in Madi- 
son, Wis., on Oct.8—10. The conference 
was sponsored by the University of Wis- 
consin and was planned as the formal 
opening of the University’s centennial. The 
sessions were devoted to the general theme 
of “Higher Education for American So- 
ciety.” In his report on the meetings Presi- 
dent Rincker stated: “The conference was 
staffed by representative men from leading 
universities of the nation. The lectures ran 
the whole gamut of the objectives in higher 
education and of its present status and cur- 
rent needs. All of the addresses, as well 
as the subsequent discussions, were sub- 


to others was the more effective because 
presented in a manner that was simple, 
straightforward, and utterly sincere. Lu- 
theran educators who attended the confer- 
ence (representatives from the St. Paul and 
Milwaukee Concordias as well as from 
Valparaiso were present) were especially 
interested in the address by Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Education of New 
York City. He admitted that ‘when all is 
said and done, a tremendous void is still 
left because we have not dealt adequately 
with the spiritual aspects of higher educa- 
tion.” Confessions of this kind fortify us in 
our position that State schools cannot 
operate with criteria which will provide 
correct religious motives.” 

All presidents of Milwaukee institutions 
of higher learning (Marquette University, 
Milwaukee Downer College, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, and others) were 
invited to speak in a symposium on Oct. 10 
at the Grand Avenue’ Methodist Church. 
The speakers discussed the objectives and 
needs of higher education as carried on 
by the Milwaukee institutions. President 
Rincker said, in part: “Concordia aims to 
produce the complete man of God, the min- 
ister of the Gospel who is thoroughly 
equipped for the varied and arduous as- 
pects of his holy calling. While the cur- 
ricula of all departments are integrated with 
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this one purpose of the school, it is the aim 
of the school to include in its program a 
full general and cultural content that will 
meet all the criteria of true liberal educa- 
tion. As a religious school, Concordia in- 
culcates the abiding standard of the divine 
will according to which all the changing 
and changeable phenomena in the world of 
men must be judged. Truth and beauty, 
refined in this crucible, will take on value 
different from the mine-run usage of the 
term, and the usually blurred concepts of 
right and wrong will be properly focalized.” 

In its October meeting the Men’s Club 
of the college observed the anniversaries of 
four faculty members. President Rincker 
and Professors Koehneke and Zanow have 
served the college for twenty-five years. 
Professor Plass has completed twenty-five 
years in the Lutheran ministry. 

A $400 Zenith radio-phonograph was 
recently purchased for the music depart- 
ment. O. C. R. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The Department of Public Relations of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute is happy to 
announce that the school recently received 
a bequest of $40,000 from the estate of Kate 
D. Langenbacher of Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
has been valued at $175,000. According to 
the terms of the will, Concordia will re- 
ceive also a one-eighth portion of the resi- 
due estate. The bequest as well as the 
school’s share of the residue estate were 
made for the purpose of setting up one or 
more scholarships, to be known as_ the 
Langenbacher Scholarships. 

The interest of Miss Langenbacher dates 
from the days when Concordia moved from 
New York City to Hawthorne, N. Y., more 
than five decades ago. For this generous 
bequest and for the interest in the educa- 
tion of young men and women on our cam- 
pus, of which this gift gives such laudable 
evidence, Concordia is deeply grateful. 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PorTLAND, OREc. 

A program of personal counseling on an 
interview basis under the faculty super- 
vision of President Coates and Instructor 
Rubke was put under way. Every student 
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will meet in counsel with a faculty mem- 
ber, who is to retain a special interest in 
him with a view to the boy’s development. 

The California Tests for Mental Maturity 
as well as the California Tests of Person- 
ality were given to all new students in all 
classes under the faculty direction of In- 
structor Rubke. 

A part-time librarian, Mrs. Willworth, 
who has library training and also public 
library experience, is re-cataloguing and or- 
ganizing the books in their new quarters 
(still temporary) in the second floor of the 
administration building, Luther Hall. 

Omar STUENKEL 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 

Monday, Oct.11, was a rainy day in 
northern Illinois. The children who had a 
holiday must have been disappointed, but 
the teachers turned out in large numbers 
to attend the Northern Illinois District 
Teachers’ Conference. 

From the enthusiasm which prevailed 
throughout the sessions it may be assumed 
that this large attendance was due, not to 
the inclement weather, but to a high sense 
of responsibility and a true regard for Chris- 
tian education, for personal growth and for 
the social contacts gained from these “get- 
togethers.” 

In the opening service of the two-day 
conference, which was held in St. John’s 
Church, Forest Park, IIl., Pastor F. C. Giese 
spoke words of encouragement and admoni- 
tion, based on Christ’s command: “Feed 
My Lambs.” He again reminded the teach- 
ers that the spiritual and moral training of 
children is their most important work and 
that the things done for Christ are the only 
things that will last throughout eternity. 

After words of welcome by the chairman, 
Mr. Herm. Krafft of Melrose Park, Ill., Dr. 
Paul Bretscher of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, presented his study on “Educational 
Implications of Man’s Total Depravity.” 
The essayist first gave a comprehensive 
overview of the modern attitude toward the 
total depravity of man, which opposes this 
Scriptural doctrine, admitting at most that 
man is “deprived,” but not by nature de- 
praved. He then presented the Lutheran 
approach to this doctrine, based on Scrip- 
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ture and the confessional writings of our 
Church. Even though a creation of God, 
man is without God, has no love for God, 
is in rebellion against God, and has evil 
desires and an inherited corrupt nature. In 
regenerated man the lost image of God has, 
however, been restored in part. Dr. Bret- 
scher asked the teachers in applying this 
doctrine to their classroom teaching to re- 
member the following: 
1. We are all creatures of God. 
2. We are lost and condemned sinners 
(teachers and pupils). 
8. We have a divine Law from God, 
which demands obedience. 
4. We are redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. 
5. We are sanctified through His Word. 
6. We cannot accept any philosophy of 
education which is contrary to the 
Scriptures. 


A discussion of this essay was limited 
because of lack of time. The presentation 
was accepted with gratitude. 

Another interesting and thought-provok- 
ing paper was presented by the Dr. L. G. 
Bickel of Seward, Nebr., on “Guiding Pupil 
Growth in Christian Living.” Dr. Bickel 
throughout his presentation stressed the im- 
portance of a Christ-centered life in our 
classrooms and in the community at large. 
If learning presupposes a change, then 
Christlike learning must of necessity have 
as its goal learning to be more like Christ. 
Every teacher, then, must translate into 
practice in his personal and _ professional 
life, both in and outside school, all ideals 
of the Christian way of life. 

Prof. W. F. Kruse of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, served as co-ordinator 
for an educational panel discussion in which 
various members of conference aired their 
particular views regarding the extra-earning 
activities of Lutheran school teachers. The 
panel was pretty much in agreement that 
gainful extra activities cannot be encour- 
aged, although at times teachers are com- 
pelled to secure additional income. If all 
teachers received adequate salaries, there 
would be no need or desire for seeking ad- 
ditional income. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens, Director of Christian 
Education in the District, spoke on Bible 
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reading in the life of a Christian, asking 
the teachers to examine their own personal 
Bible-study habits, encouraging them to use 
this great source of power and strength, and 
then to do all in their sphere of influence 
to help others become Bible Christians. 

Mr. A. H. Kramer, Assistant Director of 
Christian Education, reminded the confer- 
ence of the Radio Quiz Down and the 
Spelling Contest, and asked that their 
schools participate. He also outlined the 
routine of his visits to the schools during 
the year and thanked the teachers for their 
co-operation in the past. 

More.La MENSING 


MICHIGAN LUTHERAN 
TEACHERS MEET 


The South and East Michigan Teachers’ 
Conference of the Missouri Synod convened 
at Gethsemane Lutheran Church of Detroit 
on Oct. 21 and 22. The meeting was at- 
tended by 162 teachers, representing 52 
schools of this area. 

The conference sessions were opened 
with an address by the Rev. Mr. F. A. 
Hertwig, Vice-President of the Missouri 
Synod, who spoke on the words, “My Times 
Are in Thy Hands.” 

Following this inspiring address, the con- 
vention was officially opened by the chair- 
man, Mr. E. F. Wiese of Trinity Lutheran 
School, Monroe. After the appointment of 
committees the following program was pre- 
sented: 

“A Sample Course of Study in Reading” by 
Mr. E. W. Haack, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Lutheran schools in Michigan. 

“The Teacher and the Chemical Type Boy 
and Girl” by Mr. F. A. Sawall. 

“Community Resources” by Mr. J. W. 
Straub. 

“Gleaning from the Field of Education” by 
Superintendent S. J. Roth. 


Thursday evening the principals of the 
conference met to discuss administrative 
problems. One of the projects begun by 
this group is the establishment of a film 
library. This unique venture is meeting 
with considerable success. 

Friday sessions were devoted to sectional 
meetings, in which the reading problems at 
the various grade levels were discussed. 
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The Rev. Mr. Edwin A. Sommers was 
present to discuss Synod’s Pension Pro- 
gram. 

Another highlight of the two-day session 
was an inspirational address by the Rev. 
Mr. A. Zeile, President of the Michigan Dis- 
trict. The Rev. Mr. Emil Voss of Saginaw 
and Pastor A. Scheips of Ann Arbor pre- 
sented the cause of the University of Mich- 
igan Lutheran Chapel and Student Center, 
which was heartily endorsed by the con- 
ference. ALWIN WIED 


FOURTH 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE — 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


The teachers of the Southeastern District 
met in their fourth annual conference Oct. 
19-21 as the guests of St. Stephen’s Con- 
gregation and their day school faculty, 
Hickory, N.C. 

The sessions were opened with a religious 
address by the host pastor, Rev. H. Scherer, 
Hickory, N.C. Educational features were 
a lecture-demonstration on playground tech- 
niques by a representative of the North 
Carolina Recreation Association, an ad- 
ministration-teacher-evaluation of Pressey’s 
X-O Test on emotions by Mr. H. Voigt, 
a panel discussion on “Factors Influencing 
Objectivity in the Lutheran Teacher,” led 
by Mr. H. Buerger and Mr. E. Junghans, 
and a showing of a sound film on sex edu- 
cation in the elementary school, followed 
by a discussion led by Mr. W. Krause. 

The current enrollment of day schools in 
the Southeastern District totals 917. The 
conference welcomed to membership the 
newly organized Pilgrim Lutheran School, 
Baltimore, Md., H. C. Coiner, pastor. 

Arvis B, THurow, Secretary 


NEW COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


Rall I. Grigsby has been appointed Act- 
ing Commissioner of Education to succeed 
John W. Studebaker, who after 14 years of 
service resigned as Commissioner in July. 

Mr. Grigsby is a member of the Office 
of Education staff since 1939. Prior to that 
he had practical experience as a high school 
teacher and principal and as a school super- 
intendent in Illinois and Iowa. He is a 
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native of Indiana, but was reared in Ne- 
braska and Iowa. He did his undergraduate 
work at Cornell College, Iowa, and received 
his Master of Arts degree from Drake Uni- 
versity in Iowa. Since then he has done 
graduate study in education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Washington. 


DEFERMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


Because of the great need for teachers in 
certain areas, the executive committee of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education sent a telegram to 
President Truman urging that local selec- 
tive service boards be authorized to defer 
individual teachers and prospective teach- 
ers on the recommendation of appropriate 
school authorities. The action was taken on 
recommendation of the body which was at- 
tending the biennial national conference for 
college administrators at Estes Park, Colo., 
in August.— The Education Digest, Octo- 
ber, 1948. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


In proclaiming Religious Education Week 
Thomas E. Dewey called the “Word of 
God” the only “really sound” solution of 
world problems. 


Illiteracy is at its lowest point in U.S. 
history. Only 2,800,000 Americans over 
14 years of age cannot read or write. This 
is 2.7 per cent of the total population over 
14 years of age. In 1870 the illiteracy in 
this group was 20 per cent. 

600 West Virginia grade-school children 
publicly burned 2,000 comic books which 
they had rounded up for weeks. The leader, 
a 18-year-old boy, declared at the cere- 
mony: “Believing that comic books are 
mentally, physically, and morally injurious 
to boys and girls, we propose to burn those 
in our possession. We also pledge ourselves 
to try not to read any more.” 

Russian scientists are reported having dis- 
covered three heretofore unknown rivers in 
Siberia. In addition, they found four large 
glaciers and several large and deep lakes 
rich in fish. 

The recent inauguration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as president of 194-year-old 
Columbia University was attended by a 
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crowd of 19,000. Among the 700 persons 
in the academic procession were the presi- 
dents and representatives of 310 United 
States and 38 foreign universities and col- 
leges. _ 


£ Sunday School Bulletin, Number 3} pub- 
lished by the Colorado District Board for 
Parish Education and edited by the Rev. 
A. F. W. Obermeier, is a prize winner 
among the mass of mimeographed brochures 
that come to our desk. This Bulletin shows 
in strikingly popular style the need of the 
Sunday school teacher’s preparation, and 
offers sound, practical, and attainable sug- 
gestions toward meeting this absolute prep- 
aratory requirement for successful teaching 
in any Sunday school, irrespective of the 
age level of the pupils. 

The faculty of Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Sebewaing, Mich., has collected an 
interesting bibliography of free educa- 
tional materials, which is more fully de- 
scribed and brought to the attention of our 
readers in the Book Review section of this 
issue. The 23-page mimeographed pamphlet 
will be found worth more than the price 
quoted. 

The National Geographic Society is pub- 
lishing 30 weekly issues of the Bulletin, 
beginning Oct. 4. Each issue contains five 
articles and seven illustrations or maps with 
up-to-date data on places, peoples, in- 
dustries, commodities, etc. This is valuable 
supplementary material for teaching geog- 
raphy. Subscription, 25 cents. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

The first issue of The Flash (October, 
1948), a four-page publication by, and in 
the interest of, St. Paul Lutheran School, 
San Antonio, Tex., is a model of an at- 
tractive and well-balanced school publica- 
tion. 

The closing feature of Homecoming at 
River Forest on Oct. 30 was the Student- 
Alumni Service held in the chapel at 7:30 
P.M. Dr.H.O.A.Keinath’s inspiring ad- 
dress on that occasion was based on Ps. 
119:180: “The entrance of Thy words 
giveth light.” The speaker pointed out that 
at Concordia the unifying factor of the cur- 
riculum has been, is today, and by the 
grace of God shall always be the unerring 
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Word of God, and not Aristotelian logic, 
human reason, or scientific research, which 
some schools and systems of education make 
the core and center of their curricula. 


COMMENTS FROM READERS 
Re “Problems of Confirmation Instruction” 

It was with interest that I read the ar- 
ticle “Problems of Confirmation Instruc- 
tion,” which appeared in the September 
issue of the LurHeraN EpucaTion. To me 
this is a very timely article, and I wish to 
commend the author and the editors for 
bringing this phase of Lutheran education 
to the attention of the readers. 

In no other field of Lutheran education 
are greater opportunities presented to the 
Church than in the confirmation class. To 
the adolescent child, religion makes a def- 
inite personal appeal. He has a deeper 
personal realization of the meaning and 
content of religion, and sees it more clearly 
as his own, than he did before. For this 
reason the Church must give the adolescent 
child the best in education. But at the 
same time I feel that in no field of Lu- 
theran education are the opportunities more 
unwittingly neglected than in the confirma- 
tion classes, and that because of the poor 
teaching methods employed. The phase of 
Lutheran education which should be of 
special benefit to the Church, because of 
the ineffective teaching often has an un- 
wholesome effect upon our catechumens. 

The author has outlined an ambitious 
program to be carried out during the period 
of instructions. If we are frank with our- 
selves, we will admit that we would even 
fail in achieving this goal in our colleges, 
where we have a number of years at our 
disposal to carry through an_ intensive 
training program. In the instruction classes, 
because of the limited time, we should con- 
centrate on indoctrinating the student in 
the chief doctrines of the Christian Church 
and on presenting these from the sound 
doctrinal viewpoint of the Lutheran Church. 
If this is done, the catechumen will be able 
to assume the responsibility demanded of 
him as a member of the Christian Church, 
both in the local congregation and the 
church at large. If we study the roster of 
the confirmation classes of the past years 
and note the loss to the Church, we have 
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a good criterion of the effectiveness of the 
work done in the confirmation classes. 
Reference is made by the author to the 
seeming loss of interest on the part of the 
class after beginning on a “high spiritual 
level,” and that this loss of spirituality is 
most noticeable in the students from our 
Lutheran schools. I have heard a number 
of pastors relate the same experience. From 
this I would take that it is a common ex- 
perience of the pastors conducting con- 
firmation classes. Invariably they interpret 
this loss of interest on the part of the 
pupils of the Lutheran schools as lacking 
in spirituality and that they do not achieve 
the spiritual growth as that experienced 
by the members of the class who have not 
had the advantage of our Lutheran schools. 
I hope the author will pardon me if I take 
issue with the reason he gives when he 
states: “. . . because of the tendency to 
identify the hour of confirmation instruc- 
tion with the hour of religious instruction 
in the day school. This problem becomes 
doubly acute when the personality of the 
pastor is too much like that of the teacher.” 
The pupils of our Lutheran schools have 
had the good fortune to be instructed daily 
in religion for eight years by professionally 
trained men and women. During these 
years there has been a gradual but sound 
spiritual growth. When these same stu- 
dents begin confirmation instructions, they 
anticipate to be led deeper into the mys- 
teries of God by the pastor. In the course 
of the instruction classes they become dis- 
illusioned. The pastor presents the same 
material with which they have become 
thoroughly acquainted in school. Since the 
pastor lacks training in the art of teaching, 
his presentation of the material fails to 
stimulate them and he fails to hold their 
attention. Is it any wonder that they lose 
all interest in the instruction classes? But 
why blame the children from our Lutheran 
schools and indirectly our Lutheran schools? 
If we recognice that the cause is with the 
pastor's method of conducting the confirma- 
tion class because of his lack of professional 
training, the sooner we will make an at- 
tempt to rectify the situation and improve 
the teaching in the confirmation classes. 
While I am on the subject of class morale, 
I shall make reference to another practice 
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which has disastrous effects on the students. 
It is customary in many places for the pas- 
tor to conduct the confirmation classes after 
school hours. It has been my observation 
that some pastors are not punctual in be- 
ginning and in closing the classes. The stu- 
dents may often be called upon to wait for 
half an hour or more before the pastor ar- 
rives. To make up for the time lost, the 
pastor will keep the class after the closing 
time, in some instances as late as six o'clock 
in the evening. The pastor requests that 
the children be on time, and so they can 
reasonably expect the same of the pastor. 
I wonder if the pastors who make this a 
practice realize the devastating effect this 
has upon the students of the class. How 
many develop an antipathy toward the 
Word of God because of this and are lost 
to the Kingdom of God only God can tell. 

The author suggests that the pastor con- 
duct a private interview with the members 
of the class. This practice is certainly 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
Nothing will draw the student closer to the 
pastor than such an interview, and it will 
be of help to aid in the spiritual growth 
of the student. Through these interviews 
the pastor will gain the student’s confidence 
and draw him closer, which is so necessary 
if the pastor is to aid the student with his 
spiritual problems during the period of in- 
structions and later in his adult life. 

Again I wish to commend the author and 
the editors for bringing an article of this 
nature to our attention. I pray that this ar- 
ticle may not be treated with indifference, 
but that pastors, teachers, and laymen dis- 
cuss it and make recommendations for the 
improvement of the instructions in the con- 
firmation classes in their congregations. 


Sincerely yours, 


Paut A. BrerwaAcGEN 
(Wauwatosa, Wis.) 


P.S. I am just a layman who is interested 
in the growth and improvement of Lu- 
theran education. By vocation I am a staff 
member of the Industrial Relations Division 
as assistant supervisor of the Personnel 
Records and Statistics Section of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. of West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin, and also on the staff of the Sociology 
Department as instructor at the University 
of Wisconsin, The Milwaukee Center. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, Herbert H. Gross, E. W. Haack, Victor G. Hildner, John W. 
Klotz, William Kottmeyer, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Elfrieda Miller. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


REVISION OR NEW TRANSLATION? “The Revised Standard Version of 1946.” 
A Comparative Study. By Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1948. 164 pages. $2.00. 

As the title indicates, this book is an extended review and examination of the Revised 
Standard Version, which has been hailed by many as the outstanding modern version of 
the New Testament. The aim of the author is to show that far from being a revision, the 
Revised Standard Version, in spite of its title, is in reality a new translation. While he is 
not blind to the virtues of the Revised Standard Version, he voices the judgment and, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, justifies it completely, that this new translation, while it is 
more conservative than its competitors, betrays the liberal and higher critical views of the 
majority of the translators; that it is inaccurate where it is possible to be accurate; that it 
is dogmatic where it is not possible to be dogmatic; that it claims to be idiomatic, but 
changes phrases merely for the sake of change; that it adds and omits words without 
justification; that its style lacks the smoothness and dignity of the Authorized Version. 
In the main, perhaps every conservative scholar, who holds with all his heart to the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures and the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, will agree with 
Doctor Allis in his judgment of the new translation; and while we admit many of the 
excellences of the Revised Standard Version, yet we would urge every pastor and teacher 
who is tempted to use the new translation by the enthusiastic advertising campaign carried 
on for it to read this book. S. W. B. 


EDUCATION 


ON THEIR OWN IN READING. How to Give Children Independence in Attacking New 
Words. A book for teachers by William S. Gray of the University of Chicago. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 268 pages. $2.00 list. 

Mightiest tugger of the American schoolmarm’s bootstraps in the field of reading in- 
struction for more than thirty years, Dr. William S. Gray gives perhaps the mightiest tug 
of all in On Their Own in Reading. 

Dr. Gray has long recognized that one of the fundamental pedagogical problems of 
reading instruction is the problem of word perception —a problem which, despite his own 
signal efforts in offering a systematic program, is still curiously obscured by much emotional 
confusion and blatherskiting. On Their Own in Reading is a clear and comprehensive 
attempt to suggest the solution — and thereby “to give children independence in attacking 


new words.” 
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Part One of On Their Own in Reading concerns itself with “Basic Ideas and Valid Prac- 
tices,” describes briefly various points of view responsible for word-perception practices 
popularized from time to time, analyzes basic methods of word perception, and describes 
them in detail. Part Two presents “A Sequential Program,” which establishes five “ap- 
plication levels.” Each application level is identified by goals, essential skills and under- 
standings, and classroom procedures. The treatment of skills and understandings needed 
for successful use of the dictionary, the fifth application level, is probably the clearest 
and most coherent analysis of this complex cluster of basic skills which has been provided 
to date for the classroom teacher. 

On Their Own in Reading should do much to eliminate confusion among teachers 
regarding the teaching of word-perception skills. Many older teachers, originally trained 
to teach mechanical, isolated phonetic systems, have been unable to develop teaching 
patterns which harmonize more recent research data concerning word perception with their 
own teaching practices. Many younger teachers, on the other hand, have had no ex- 
perience with any kind of word-perception teaching methods beyond the use of configura- 
tion and context clues. On Their Own in Reading should therefore prove a valuable aid to 
both new and experienced classroom teachers and to students in teacher-training institutions. 

Unfortunately, even widespread reading by classroom teachers of Dr. Gray’s treatise 
will not cause all children to learn to get meaning from printed matter readily and pain- 
lessly. Dr. Gray’s meticulous analysis and prolific teaching suggestions inevitably result 
in a complex pattern of word-perception skills which, spread over a period of years and 
applied by different teachers at different levels, is a formidable one. But that is not the 
fault of the author. Any word-perception system designed to develop real independence 
in attacking the many types of words in the English language is necessarily complex and 
therefore difficult to manage efficiently in the classroom. On Their Own in Reading should 
help the cause of better reading instruction materially. 

Wiu.11AmM Korrmeyer, Director of Education, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR PART IN YOUR CHILD’S EDUCATION. An activity program for parents. By 
Bess B. Lane. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 1948. $2.50. 


Finally, a book on one of the most vital and yet most neglected aspects of child 
education — Your Part [Parents] in Your Child’s Education. The reviewer has been priv- 
ileged to write and to speak on this vital topic and to discuss it with many parent groups. 
It is our sincere opinion that this book can be a source of real help and stimulation for 
principals and teachers who desire to work with parents but who lack some ideas as to 
procedure and subject matter. 

Among the sixteen chapters these few alone stand out as helpful: Problems Parents 
Face, Suggestions for Organizing a Parents’ Group, Suggestions for Program Planning, and 
Evaluation of a Parents’ Organization. Yes, indeed, Lutheran teachers can profit from 
reading this book. Adaptations to local needs and circumstances are always understood. 

A.V. M. 


MODERN METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING. A revision of An Introduc- 
tion to Teaching and Learning. By Gerald A. Yoakam and Robert G. Simpson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 


Changes in educational points of view and practices progress slowly, but nevertheless 
quite definitely. This book presents a discussion of modern methods and techniques in the’ 
light of such changes. Although a revision of the original An Introduction to Teaching and 
Learning, its approach and its content are in every way as new as most professional books 
which appear on the market for the first time. The authors are quite consistent in their 
pursuit of a democratic philosophy of education and its concomitant view of the learning 
process. If a practical book on teaching is wanted, this volume deserves examination. 

A. V.M. 


ae 
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SCHOOLS). AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES. The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, Néw York 16, N.Y. 40 pages. 1—9 copies, 25 cents each; 10—99 copies, 
15 cents each; 100 or more, 12 cents each. 

This 40-page pamphlet is a reprint from the January, 1948, issue of The School 
Executive. It contains at least ten rather elaborately illustrated articles dealing with school 
and community relationships. While the writers naturally had in mind the public school 
in the community, one finds stimulating suggestions and successful results which are ap- 
plicable to non-public schools. The pamphlet may well be used for group discussions in 
teachers’ meetings. Tak 


FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS. Bibliography of Free Materials Collected by the 
Faculty of Immanuel Lutheran School, Sebewaing, Mich. Available from A. E. 
Scheiwe, Sebewaing, Mich. 25 cents postpaid. 

A 20-page mimeographed bibliography prepared by the faculty of Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Sebewaing, Mich. Contains a list of over 800 free items (bulletins, pamphlets, 
pictures, posters, maps, film strips, and exhibits) with the addresses of the issuing agencies. 
Selection was made from a total of approximately 3,000 items on the basis of usability, 
educational value, and freedom from undesirable commercialism. 


HANDWORK 
A Bibliography by E. W. Haack 

Handwork may be used to express ideas in all subjects adapted to this type of approach 
and thus quite generally finds a place in the school’s curriculum. It is not a subject, but 
a teaching device. Few teachers will question the value of handwork as an important 
approach to the child’s learning. It represents the technique of incorporating all avenues of 
learning for the express purpose of offering the children every advantage they deserve. 
In addition to its use as an integral part of teaching procedures, it is also being introduced 
as a means of providing profitable leisure-time activities outside school hours. 

The bibliography here presented is a by-product of the workshop in manual arts con- 
ducted at River Forest during the past summer. It is by no means complete, but represents 
some of the most practical publications on the market and should answer the needs of 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade teachers as well as parents and youth leaders 
interested in organizing handwork activities. 


Art and Design 


APPLIED ART. By Pedro J. Lemos. Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Publ. Ass., 
1933. 898 pages. $5.00. 
An invaluable aid to the handwork instructor as an important foundation for handcraft; 
drawing, design, and handwork arranged for self-instruction of teachers, parents, and 
pupils; utility combined with art; well-illustrated. 


Ceramics 


KEENE CEMENT CRAFT. By A. O. Radtke. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 1943. 115 
pages. $2.00. 

Presents the technique of working with an inexpensive medium which can easily be 
worked with common tools found in the school or home workshop, producing beautiful 
objects which closely resemble many types of natural marbles; recommended for boys 
and girls. 

PLAYING WITH CLAY. By Ida W. Wheeler. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 116 
pages. $1.50. 

A volume in the Work and Play series, containing instructions in clay modeling, pre- 
sented in narrative form, effectively adapted to the child’s interest and ability. 
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Leathercraft 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT. By Chris. H. Groneman. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1942. 210 pages. $3.00. 
Exhaustive treatment of all operations in the field of leathercraft; carefully graded 
projects for the beginning and advanced pupils. 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT. By Raymond Cherry. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight Publ. Co., 1946. 111 pages. $1.20. 
Simple but thorough presentation of all leathercraft operations; many useful designs 
included; 16 practical projects described in detail. 


Metal 


55 NEW TIN-CAN PROJECTS. By J. J. Lukowitz. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 1936. 
80 pages. $1.25. 
A demonstration of what can be done educationally with the tin can and a few in- 
expensive tools; especially suited to pupils in Grade 6 and up. 


METAL CRAFTS. By W. H. Johnson and L. V. Newkirk. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942. 152 pages. $2.50. 
Elementary introduction to the field of metalworking as an important feature in our 
modern industrial world and civilization; includes treatment of iron, copper, brass, and 
others. 


METALWORKING MADE EASY. By Wm. J. Becker. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 
1942. 185 pages. $1.60. 
Instructions designed as an introductory metal-shop course for junior high school 
grades; projects divided into art metal, sheet metal, and ornamental iron, with considerable 
latitude allowed for individual expression. 


Papercraft 


FUN WITH PAPER. By Joseph Leeming. Philadelphia: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1989. 
152 pages. $2.25. 
Collection of activities dealing with the method of folding and cutting paper to make 
useful articles, toys, and amusing tricks; affords young and old many happy hours of in- 
terest and amusement. 


PAPER TOYS FOR CLASSROOM PROJECTS. By Elsie Dorsey and Ruth Anderson. 
Toronto, Canada: Moyer School Supplies Co., Ltd., 1944. 74 pages. $1.25. 
Creative craft suggestions for integrated school program, in which pupils of all grades 


enjoy making simple stand-up toys or the more difficult cat-stair toys; special emphasis 
given to holidays. 


PROBLEMS AND IDEAS. Portfolio 1—Elementary and Lower Grade Art Helps; Port- 
folio 2— Upper Grade and Advanced Art Helps. Sandusky, Ohio: The American 
Crayon Co. $1.00 each. 


HOW TO MAKE CREPE PAPER FLOWERS. HOW TO MAKE GAY COLORFUL 
COSTUMES. GAY DECORATIONS FOR PARTIES, DANCES, BANQUETS. 
NEW DENNISON CRAFT IDEAS. (10 cents each.) CREPE PAPER CRAFT- 
WORK GUIDE. CREPE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING GUIDE. GUIDE TO GAY 
DECORATIONS. PARTY TABLE DECORATING GUIDE. (5 cents each.) 
Framingham, Mass.: Dennison’s, Dept 895-M. 
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Plastics 
GENERAL PLASTICS. Raymond Cherry. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight 
Publ. Co., 1947. 128 pages. $1.50. 
With their brilliant colors and high luster, plastics are rapidly taking the place of 


metal and wood; easily fabricated with little equipment; 42 projects presented; detailed 
descriptions of the various processes. 


PLASTICS, PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES. By D. S. Mansperger and C. W. Pepper. 
Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1942. 187 pages. $3.00. 
Carefully prepared projects make it possible to convert an attractive medium into 
“a thing of beauty.” 
Scrapcraft 
FUN WITH SCRAPS. By Viola Hening. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 1947. 178 pages. 
$3.00. 
Contains a wide variety of suggestions for salvaging and utilizing materials ordinarily 
discarded. 
IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS. By Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1941. 176 pages. $2.00. 


Many projects using scraps of wood, tin, paper, and other odds and ends found about 
the house otherwise thrown away. 


LET’S MAKE SOMETHING. By Harry Zarchy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. 
158 pages. $2.00. 
A long list of projects requiring scrap materials and low-cost tools; well-illustrated and 
explained. ; 
THINGS TO MAKE FROM ODDS AND ENDS. By Jessie Robinson. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1945. 88 pages. $2.00. 
Over 100 projects with potential creations emerging from the wastebasket, the rag bag, 
and other sources of odds and ends. 
Shellcraft 
HOW TO MAKE SHELL JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES. By Samuel L. Presner. Coral 
Gables, Florida: House of Gifts. Pamphlet included free in Shellcraft Kit, @ $3.00. 
Shellcraft instruction leaflets also available from most craft supply houses. 


Woodcraft 


CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD. By M. C. Dank. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 
1945. 200 pages. $3.00. 
Contains coping saw, wood-stipple, and wood-chipping projects; frequent illustrations. 


GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING. By Frykland and La Berge. Bloomington, Ill: 
McKnight and McKnight Publ. Co., 1946. 160 pages. $1.00. : 
Course in wood shop designed specifically for junior high school youth; units extremely 
flexible to permit individual expression. 
General 


HANDICRAFT. By Lester Griswold. Colorado Springs, Colo.: Lester Griswold, 1942. 
512 pages. $3.00. 
One of the most complete manuals presenting the elements of essential skills in prac- 
tically every craft; procedures developed sequentially in a form readily understood and 
followed. 
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FINGER TIP MAGIC. By Margaret O’Brien and Vina Gould. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co. 25 cents. 
An interesting presentation of the finger-painting technique; excellent for kindergarten 
teachers. 


INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By L. V. Newkirk. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1940. 342 pages. $3.20. 
A valuable handbook for the purpose of employing handwork techniques to vitalize the 
school curriculum, leading pupils to increase comprehension and appreciation in every field 
of study. 


YOU CAN MAKE IT. By L. V. Newkirk and La Vada Zutter. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1944. 214 pages. $3.90. 
A wide selection of attractive projects using paper and other inexpensive materials with 
the most common hand tools, grouped according to child interests, with many opportunities 
for creative expression; things to do with scissors and paste. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


AFTER DINNER SCIENCE. By Kenneth M. Swezey. New York: McGraw Hill, 1948. 
182 pages. $3.00. 

This book is not only a valuable addition to the teacher’s library: it is a “must” for 
every teacher who is not a specialist in a departmentalized school. 

Although it is designed for entertainment — as its name indicates, it is intended to sug- 
gest simple scientific demonstrations that may be performed for the entertainment of guests 
in the home — it is admirably adapted for use on the elementary level. A total of 111 simple 
scientific experiments, chiefly in the fields of chemistry and physics, are outlined. All of 
these can be performed with simple materials — most with materials that are available in 
every home. This makes them ideal for use on the elementary level. Not only are the 
experiments suggested — the scientific principles involved are explained and practical ap- 
plications enumerated. Each experiment is illustrated with a half-page or full-page 
photograph. 

Topics discussed include air pressure, composition of air, movements of bodies in the 
air, properties of water, heat, cold, the weather, gravity, forces and inertia, sound, 
electricity, magnetism, the sense organs, and chemistry in the home, in industry, and in 
firefighting. 

Can you show your pupils why the sky is blue and the sunset orange? Can you boil 
coffee with ice? Can you show why an airplane fliesP Can you show your pupils how 
they may hear with their teethP Can you make a compass? Do you know how to test 
cloth for wool? This book will help make your science period easy, interesting, and even 
fascinating for you and your pupils. EE We & 


FREDDIE. By C. Umhau Wolf. Columbus, Ohio: The Wartburg Press, 1948. $1.00. 

The race problem is receiving increasing attention. It is generally realized that all 
possible efforts must be made to combat prejudice, the greatest difficulty which today con- 
fronts the workers for better race relationship. 

If race prejudice is to be removed from our culture, we must center our attention on 
youth. That is the purpose of this attractive book. Freddie is a little boy with dark- 
colored skin. He acts like other boys, but is not happy. Still he does not complain. The 
text and the pictures make the young reader feel that some changes should and could be 
made to make Freddie and many other “Freddies” in America feel happy. 

This excellent contribution toward our needed improvement of race relantionship is 
designed for children in the first and second grades, and may also profitably be used by 
parents with pre-school agers who are interested in storybooks with pictures. It lends 
itself well for a sensible Christmas gift. The author and artist deserve to be complimented 
on this attractive juvenile publication, T.K. 
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Music 
CHRISTMAS JOY. A Children’s Christmas Service. By Wm. A. Kramer. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1948. Singe copy, 7 cents, postpaid; dozen, 72 cents, plus 
postage; hundred, $5.00, plus postage. 

This Christmas Service, in addition to giving a detailed presentation of the facts of 
prophecy and fulfillment, has incorporated, as indicated in the title, a specific attitude to 
be shared by the worshipers and makes the application in its closing section, “Children of 
God Rejoice in Their Savior.” One hundred recitations in varying degrees of difficulty have 
been included. The theme of the service has been given particular attention in the choice 
of carols and hymn texts. V. G. H. 


SING WE ALL NOEL. A Christmas Service for Children. By A. H. Stellhorn. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1948. Single copy, 7 cents, postpaid; dozen, 72 cents, 
plus postage; hundred, $5.00, plus postage. 

The compiler has developed an interesting and effective presentation of the Christmas 
message through the use of choral recitation. The material is divided into two sections, 
“Prophecies of the Coming Savior,” and “Fulfillment of the Prophecies in the Birth of 
Christ.” A special group presenting Bible quotations is required. The responses chosen 
from carol and hymn literature may be spoken or sung. V.G.H. 


CHRISTMAS —ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS, AND LEGENDS. Compiled and arranged 
by Ruth Heller. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company, 1948. 60 cents each, postpaid. 
An attractive and varied selection of carols has been made from the literature of Europe, 
the British Isles, and the Americas. A brief exposition of religious and secular customs 
associated with Christmas introduces the volume, and each of the three sections is preceded 
by a brief sketch of the respective national customs and legends. Inclusion of material 
from the East would have added to the little volume’s completeness. Several of the settings 
are overburdened with vocal “sound effects,” and a few could be reharmonized to good 
advantage. V.G.H. 
TEXTBOOKS 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF BIBLE STORIES. By Arthur W. Gross. Illustrated by Rod 
Taenzer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 146 pages. $2.60. 


“Oh, what a beautiful book!” were the enthusiastic words voiced by a group of 
primary youngsters when the new A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories was shown to them. 
Upon closer examination of the book, the children were happy to discover that now they 
could read the Bible stories independently. Yes, this is the book for which teacher and 
parents have been waiting patiently! 

Mr. Arthur Gross has succeeded admirably in expressing God’s truth in simple, child- 
like language which is easily understood and read by children of primary age level. To 
increase the children’s interest and understanding, Mr. Rod Taenzer, the artist, has illus- 
trated the book with 156 new illustrations, 85 in full color and 71 in black and white. 
The excellent technique and beauty of the art work far surpasses one’s expectations. What 
an excellent aid in. helping children visualize and clarify the printed pagel 

In the field of religious books for children A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories is unique 
in this respect that the author has maintained a simple, interesting vocabulary and style 
throughout the book. This is a Bible story book which is written in the child’s language 
of today. It is a book which children can read and use as a text, and yet it does not 
resemble a school text. The modern style of writing and illustrating children’s books is 
evident in the fine format of the book. With the exception of some proper nouns and 
a number of Scriptural terms, the vocabulary has been checked with standard word lists 
based on extensive research. The story and sentence lengths are in harmony with primary 
level of comprehension. 

In the preface Mr. Gross states that the 60 stories, 28 from the Old Testament and 
82 from the New Testament, have been selected and arranged for the purpose of giving 
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a progressive, unified account of man in his relation to God — man in the state of innocence, 
man in the state of sin, and man reclaimed through faith in the atoning sacrifice of Jesus, 
the Son of God. 

The author maintained the correctness of the Biblical narrative when adapting the 
stories to the reading level of the young child. Even though direct quotations from the 
Bible are not given, Mr. Gross has succeeded in keeping the spirit, beauty, and charm of 
the original text. A few direct quotations from the Bible are retained when the Bible 
words are simple and clear in meaning. 

Small children and those of beginning primary age level in school and Sunday school 
will enjoy the simple narratives when parents and teachers read the stories to them. 
We hope that every girl and boy of the primary grades will have this beautiful book for 
his very own, a book whose pages will lead and guide the little ones to the loving embrace 
of their only Savior, Jesus. Teachers and pastors will find this book to be an excellent 
suggestion for a meaningful Christmas gift to little children. 

If A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories is a sample and pattern of the type of religious 
books for children to be produced in the future, we can take a bright and hopeful forward 
look into the field of children’s religious literature as we begin the second century of 
Synod’s progress in its program of Christian education. ELFRIEDA MILLER 


THROUGH THE DAY. FROM SEASON TO SEASON. IN COUNTRY AND CITY. 
Geography Foundation Series. By Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, and Clara 
Belle Baker. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. List price: Through 
the Day, $1.28; From Season to Season, $1.44; In Country and City, $1.96. 

These three books are geography textbooks for the primary grades. Through the Day 
is for Grade One, From Season to Season for Grade Two, and In Country and City for 
Grade Three. Through the Day is a simple word and picture description of human associa- 
tions with the physical and cultural features of a child’s environment. Both urban and 
rural features are’ given consideration. From Season to Season is a portrayal of associations 
with various features in the child’s environment as they vary from time to time during 
the year. As the title In Country and City implies, this book is one which shows the 
contrast between human activities in urban and rural areas. The three books should 
establish a rather broad basic acquaintance with human associations to immediate or ad- 
jacent physical and cultural features. H.H.G. 


THE WORLD ABOUT US. By Sidman P. Poole, Thomas Frank Barton, and Irving 
Robert Melbo. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 


This geography textbook for Grade Four follows the usual practice of presenting 
grossly contrasting conditions on the face of the earth. However, before answering the 
questions: Where do people live? How do they live? Why do they live that way? — the 
authors acquaint the child with the global structure of the earth and techniques of map 
portrayal. Furthermore, the part of the world in which the child resides is given first 
consideration. Following this, the contrasting features are introduced. The text is simple 
and interesting, and the pictures are in most instances well selected. H. H. G. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. An Ecological Study of Society. By C. Langdon White and 
George T. Renner. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 692 pages. 
If you are looking for a refresher in the fundamentals of geography, or if you are in 
the process of selecting a textbook suitable for college freshmen, this book deserves your 
sincere consideration. Of course, there are occasional statements to which you will not 
subscribe, but this is not an attribute peculiar to this particular publication. The material 
of geography is divided into the following major categories: 1) the nature and scope of 
geography, 2) the climatic factor, 8) the biotic factors, 4) the physiographic factor, 
5) the edaphic factor, 6) the mineral factors, 7) the hydrographic factors, 8) spatial 
factors, 9) the social factor, and 10) geographical theory. H. H. G. 


